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award for excellence 


The 1977 Media 


Purpose: 


The 1977 Media Awards for the 


Advancement Economic Under- 
standing anew program give 


recognition outstanding economic 


reporting directed the general 
public. Patterned after the 
awards, the program designed 
stimulate media initiate economic 
reporting that imaginative, inter- 
esting and easily understandable. 


The goal the program 
improve the quality and increase the 
quantity economic reporting 
the general media. aims encour 
age and reward outstanding sub- 
missions media which effectively 
explain aspects the economic 
system typical audiences—in 
terms that have meaning for the 
average reader viewer. 


Awards: 

total $105,000 will awarded 
media categories, competitively 
grouped according circulation 
scope market. each category, 
there will First Prize $5,000 
and Second Prize $2,500. 


for the 
Advancement 


Eligibility: 

Entries must original works 
published, broadcast telecast 
between January and 
December 31, 1977. 


Judges: 


Winners will selected panel 


judges consisting the following: 


Alexander Calder, Jr. 
Chairman 

Chief Executive Officer 
Union Camp Corporation 


Arthur Deck 
Executive Editor 
Salt Lake City Tribune 


Roy Fisher 
Dean, School Journalism 
University 


Norman Isaacs 
Chairman 
National News Council 


Paul Miller 
Chairman 
Gannett Co. Inc. 


Rudolph Oswald 
Research 


conomic report ing. 


For entry blanks 

additional information write: 
Program Administrator 
Media Awards for the 
Advancement 
Economic Understanding 
Amos Tuck School 
Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover 

New Hampshire 03755 


Kenneth Randall 
Conference Board. 


Irving Shapiro 
Chairman 


Orto Silha 
President 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


Frank Stanton 
Former President CBS 


Murray Weidenbaum 
Director nter for the 
Study American Business 
Washington University 


Administration: 

The Amos Tuck School Business 
Administration Dartmouth 
College sole and independent 
administrator the Media Awards 
for the Advancement Economic 
Understanding. 


Media Awards for the Advancement 
Economic Understanding being 
sponsored the Champion 


International Corporation, Stamford, 


Connecticut. 


Deadline for Entries: 
January 


#27, 


Ah, pre-revolutionary Russia. Shimmering with 
history and Peter Smirnoff’s Vodkas. Then the Bolsheviks 
arrived. Well, much for then. Now, our #27—Smirnoff Silver 
name—is version one those original vodkas. 
such, recommend you drink Silver untarnished—that 
is, straight from the freezer the rocks. 
Even add vermouth you have soul 
for history. And course, don’t overdo. 
That’s counter-productive. 


Smimoff Silver* Vodka, 90.4 Proof. Distilled from grain. 


Ste. Pierre Smimoftt Fis. (Div. of Heublein, inc.) Hartford, Conn 
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These are some the people ask 
when you have questions about Gulf. 


Finding, producing and transporting energy are 
complicated jobs. Sometimes the reasons things one 
way instead another, one thing instead another, 
aren’t clear anybody outside the business. 
But the people and the press have right know what 
peop 


doing and how will affect them. 

Gulf Oil Corporation has elaborate system for supply- 
ing answers questions about our company. The people 
the picture are just few the people who are charge 
Gulf Public Affairs offices various parts the country. 
Below there list names and phone numbers the 
Gulf people call when you need information. 

hope use the system, because probably one the 
most important challenges have meet maintaining 
free and open dialogue with the press. 


Gulf people: 
meeting the challenge. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Texas 
James Gatten 713-750-2736 
Los Angeles, California 
Ralph Lewis, Jr. 213-553-3800 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Michael 504-566-2000 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jack Galloway 215-563-6633 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
10. Santa Fe, New Mexico 
11. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
12. Washington, D.C. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


assess the performance 
journalism all its Supermarketing the news Fergus Bordewich 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 


the new formats, news editing gives way editorial packaging 


and help define The Common Cents approach 
redefine standards consumer reporting Francis Pollock 
honest, responsible newspaper supplement that never bites advertisers 


continuing improvement 
the profession and 
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speak out for what Asbestos: the California story Betty Medsger 
right, fair, and 
Asbestos: the Connecticut story Peter Perl 
—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 


Can the press, East West, deal with the story major plague? 


Imperiled experiment: 
Capitol Hill News Service John Rosenberg 
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With phone system tomorrow 


while ago, told you light- 
wave communications was just 
around the corner. Today, it’s the 
streets Chicago. 

For the first time, the human 
voice, business data and even video 
signals are being carried light- 
waves traveling over hair-thin glass 
fibers. Instead electric current 
traveling over copper wire. 

But without that little link you 
see the opposite page, lightwave 
communications for such wide 
range services might still 
experiment lab. And without 
Western Electric technology, the link 
might still design blueprint. 

idea from the people Bell Labs. 
While they were putting the major 
components the lightwave system 
together, they had find way 
splice the glass fibers and get the 
light across the splice, without 
spilling any. 


Simple Idea 


The idea they came with was 
deceptively simple. coupling 
device made tiny grooved chips, 
smaller than the tip your finger, 
that would guide the ends the 
hair-thin fibers and butt them 


Chicago 


perfect alignment. 

There was only one hitch. 
Making one chip was easy. But there 
was machinery that could mass 
produce all the identical chips that 
would needed for lightwave 
system like the one Chicago. 


Making Ideas Reality 


That’s where Western Electric’s 
Engineering Research Center (ERC) 
comes in. Turning ideas into tech- 
nological innovations nothing new 
Western Electric’s ERC. 

its years existence, the 
ERC has piled impressive list 
innovations that have become 
manufacturing standards. 

Western Electric was the first 
company the world manufacture 
the transistor. 

was the first put the laser 
work useful production tool. 

And the company that went 
beyond conventional machining 
techniques make the chips for 
Chicago’s lightwave system. 

Each chip pure silicon crystal. 
Its internal structure criss-cross 
arrangement intersecting planes) 
provides built-in blueprint for 
regularly spaced grooves. And 
because the crystal’s diagonal 


Western Electric 


planes etch faster than its perpendic- 
ular planes, uniform grooves can 
chemically cut into the chip. 

combining the science 
chemistry and the art lithography, 
Western Electric’s Engineering 
Research Center developed way 
etch ultra-precise, perfectly 
shaped, identical V-grooves each 
chip. With each groove wider than 
hair and separated only hair’s 
breadth from its neighbors. 

And, more importantly, they 
were able reproduce these chips 
that each one was perfect double 
the other. 


Teamwork the Key 


The telecommunications revolu- 
tion beginning Chicago another 
how Western Electric 
and Bell Labs help put new tech- 
nology into practical use for the Bell 
telephone companies, quickly and 
economically. 

Their close relationship 
important reason why your telephone 
system the most efficient and 
reliable communications system 
the world. basic reason why 
innovations technology 
are occurrence 
the Bell System. 


The Chicago 


What passes for 
news Panax 


Last June the editors two Panax Cor- 
poration newspapers Michigan lost 
their jobs after resisting corporate di- 
rective that they print two stories about 
the Carter administration written 
Panax’s recently hired New York bureau 
chief, George Bernard. One story said 
that President Carter prom- 
iscuity affairs with other women 
for the male staffers who work for 
The other suggested that 
Rosalynn Carter was being groomed for 
the vice-presidency. The two editors, 
Robert Skuggen the Marquette 
Mining Journal and David Rood 
the Escanaba Daily Press, ignored 
memorandum from Panax’s executive 
vice-president that said, part, 
run the attached stories soon pos- 
story ... front page possible. 
Mail tear sheets John McGoff 
(John McGoff president 
Panax, which owns seven daily news- 
papers Michigan, and Flor- 
ida, well forty-two weeklies five 
states. All forty-nine papers received the 

all the press coverage given the 
circumstances surrounding the firings, 
including Panax’s denial that they were 
firings all, little was said about the 
stories themselves. The 
article was essentially interview with 
Dr. Peter Bourne, psychiatrist who has 
known Carter for years, and who now 
special assistant the president for 
health issues, well director the 
Office Drug Abuse Policy the 
White House. Here the passage that 
made the story Panax 
executives: 


the interesting things about 
continued Bourne Carter, that 
he’s man who believes very strongly his 


own beliefs and values. extremely non- 
judgemental [sic] about others. And, this in- 
cludes women. Even though his own rela- 
tionship monogamous, he’s never held 
anything against people his organization 
who were involved with other 

you say ‘other people’s 
talking, Dr., about 
Bourne was asked. the psychiatrist 
responded emphatically. 

knows about it, does bother 
the psychiatrist was queried. 

just accepts that other 
people’s business and does not impose his 
values 


Even describes Bourne being 
the Administration’s payroll 
make Jimmy Carter look and 
Rasputin behind the White House 
Bernard expresses surprise that 
Bourne the White House all: 


seems totally incongruous that Bourne, 
man the highest professional credentials 
and accomplishment, came Carter with 
political background that would rival that 
the fading dissidents the equally 
mystifying why Carter would accept Bourne 
and his wife, Mary, 36, also past veteran 
protestor that period, his govern- 
ment. Leading civil rights protest 1964 
that got out hand, Mary wound spend- 
ing her Christmas jail. 


The article picks this thin thread 
later, passage whose intention 
clear the language impenetrable: 


known fact that dissidence, particu- 
larly the more militant-styled variety, [not] 
skin deep. the marrow the bone and 
stamped the armory traces the mind 
[sic]. Some, like Peter Bourne and his mate, 
Mary, are undoubtedly better than most 
camouflaging their ultra liberal ideals. 


The article concludes: 


Peter says his days movements and dissi- 
dence are over. also admits that many 
his comrades are already absorbed into the 
Carter Administration. One tends wonder 
with the Bourne twosome they yet 
given birth silent, ideological movement 


that controls the President and his philos- 
ophies like technician operating robot. 


The other article, about Rosalynn 
Carter potential vice-presidential 
candidate, was based entirely inter- 
views with two New York City psychol- 
ogists. The assertion 
comes from psychologist whose politi- 
cal speculations Bernard introduces 
mutilating cliché: 


William Van Precht, Ph.D., leading New 
York psychologist, contends that many 
people America are enraged the 
emergence two hats the White House. 
the noted analyst says, 
feel the President, giving Rosalynn in- 
ordinate power, has mind hidden objec- 
tive. From what I’ve read about the President 
you must never fall short the fact that 
most methodical man and excellent 
planner. Therefore, careful analysis says 
that Jimmy Carter grooming wife 
Rosalynn for the Vice Presidency 1984. 
added, ‘‘if Walter Mondale’s 
health does not hold out through the ominous 
year ‘Big Brother,’ Mr. Carter will push 
his bride become the President the 
United 


The reason that Bernard found this 
kind chat newsworthy can guessed 
his analysis the Carter-Ford 
election, which was offered the 
second paragraph the same article: 


The voters unseated kind, thoughtful and 
extremely honest man who put his cards face 
the political table for everyone see. 
Still, the crown was taken away and given 
virtually unknown former Governor from 
the South whose plans and promises glowed 
more brilliantly than the man who pulled the 
nation together after Watergate and was 
being unjustly rewarded leaving office. 


anyone who had read Bernard’s 
articles, the surprising thing was not that 
two editors preferred leaving their jobs 
running such stuff without least 
rewriting it, labeling opinion, 
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both; what was, truly surprising was that 
any Panax’s editors could stomach of- 
fering them front-page news. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: Time, for instructing readers 
the proper pronunciation the name 
Israel’s new prime minister, Menachem 
Begin, invoking the image one 
literature’s least endearing Jews: 
prompted the May arti- 
cle, 

Dart: Lou Bachman and the Bris- 
tol, Connecticut, Press, for editorial 
display misogynic spleen June 
response the women’s movement: 
ran the arresting prose 
managing editor Bachman’s 
town’’ column, some fat broad 
the supermarket shoves aside 
get ahead the cashier line, I’m 
gonna push her right back. fact, 
she’s too nasty may consider actually 
decking 

Dart: Bernard Gwertzman and The 
New York Times, for incomplete 
June front-page analysis the Carter 
administration’s ambassadorial ap- 
pointments. Identifying certain nomina- 
tions being based competence and 
certain others pointing old- 
fashioned political pay-off, the twenty- 
one inch article sidestepped any refer- 
ence whatsoever William Shan- 
non, the Times’s own early and ardent 
Carter supporter and the new am- 
bassador Ireland. 

Laurel: Len Ackland, business 
writer the Des Moines Register, for 
two-part series (June 26-27) dis- 
crimination lenders the home- 
mortgage business Des Moines. 
has followed with step-by-step re- 
porter’s guide the specialized research 
techniques that could useful others 
pursuing the redlining story elsewhere. 
Ackland’s article available upon re- 


quest from the Review. 

Laurel: Andrew Houlding and the 
New Haven Journal-Courier, for 
January investigative series revealing 
extensive illegal wiretap operation the 
New Haven area from 1966 1971. 
The exposé has resulted the filing 
civil suit fifty-two plaintiffs against 
thirty-six defendants. They include sev- 
eral former police chiefs, the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
and four agents the F.B.1. 

Laurel: the Orlando Sentinel-Star 
and its new editor, Jim Squires, for their 
report the paper’s excesses han- 
dling the 1975 case Rommie Loudd, 
head the now defunct Florida Blazers 
football team, who had been arrested for 
possession four ounces drugs and 
sentenced fourteen years jail. Re- 
sponding persistent campaign 
former Sentinel sportswriter Bill Clark 
(whose championing Loudd had led 
his firing), the paper launched in- 
tensive three-month probe, concluding 


Advertinement 


PRO-FILE 


DELTA’S JOHN RICHARDS KEEPS 


publishing unsubstantiated charges the 
Sentinel had indeed ‘‘systematically 
created climate which there was 
way Rommie Loudd could get 
shake from the 

Laurel: Texas Monthly, for its 
third biannual report card statehouse 
performance, Ten Best and the 
Ten Worst Legislators’’ (July). Tren- 
chant and witty, the staff project bases 
its nonpartisan estimations evidence 
porkbarreling, logrolling, and rela- 
tionships with lobbyists well in- 
telligence and strategic finesse. 

Laurel: Thomas Lyman Clay, 
ninety-four-year-old editor 
lisher the Panaca, Nevada, Record, 
for taking, the state’s leading industry 
gutsy editorial crusade against 
gambling. 

Dart: the journalism professors 
who, academic survey find the 
ten outstanding American editorials 
all time, named Horace Greeley edito- 
rial called West, Young 
None had ever read the editorial 


ON 

(i MR. KATTER 
WELCOMES BACK ‘HORSHACK’ 
AS PRIZE PUPIL RON PALILLO 
PLAYS SHAKESPEARE 


Dart: People (June 27) for running that looked like 
editorial matter every respect except modest slug 
the upper right-hand corner. (The the one the left.) 
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because Greeley didn’t write it; 
was editor Terre Haute, 
Greeley often acknowledged. 

Dart: the numerous small news- 
papers that have fallen for the latest 
wrinkle the old canned-editorial 
racket Mobil Oil Corporation’s dis- 
tribution cartoons commenting 
such issues divestiture government 
regulation printing the cartoons 
without indicating their source. 


The plague 


With this issue the Review publishes the 
third series presentations dealing 
with news coverage occupational 
health hazards. The first article, 


COMMENT 


News from the Press Room’’ (May/June 
1977), dealt with the failure several 
major newspapers report their re- 
fusal admit their press rooms 
team medical researchers contracted 
the government investigate health 
hazards and, also, with the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association’s at- 
tempts discredit Dr. Irving Sel- 
ikoff, the respected medical researcher 
charge overseeing the federal 
press-room study. ‘‘Phosvel: Tale 
Missed which appeared the 
July/August issue, described how the 
press long overlooked major 
occupational-health story and how the 
Houston newspapers, close the plant 
where the so-called Phosvel zombies 
had worked, recognized the story only 


when 
John 


LON 


THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., NEW YORK, 


after The Washington Post had pointed 
out. this issue, two journalists 
one reporting from California, the 
other from Connecticut assess recent 
coverage given stories concerning oc- 
cupational exposure asbestos, long 
recognized potent carcinogen. 

the basis these articles and 
other reading press accounts concern- 
ing hazards the workplace, seems 
clear that journalism has put low 
priority this subject aspect 
daily life that affects millions workers 
and their families and, indeed, affects 
all, since the toxic cancer-causing 
agents that imperil workers also imperil, 
lesser extent, the lives the 
general population. 

How many lives are stake? Even 
the government doesn’t have exact 
figures, part because the vast 
number possibly hazardous chemicals 
already found the workplace that 
must tested, part because new 
chemicals are continually being intro- 
duced into the workplace. Still, piec- 
ing together information that has ap- 
peared recent press accounts one can 
get least some notion the number 
lives involved. April 28, for exam- 
ple, The Wall Street Journal reported 
that analyzed data indicate that 
‘more than seven million workers’ are 
exposed Labor Department-regulated 
toxic substances products sold under 
trade went point out 
that number exposed workers 
since federal health officials 
have identified the ingredients only 
half the 86,000 trade-name products 
has located workplaces. for the 
number workers exposed 
cinogenic agents not yet covered 
permanent Labor Department regu- 
lations, articles that appeared The 
Washington Post May and U.S. 
News World Report July set the 
figure six million. Meanwhile, 
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Give 
our keys success. 


you think you can’t measure success 
terms typewriters, pay attention: 

Over three quarters the families making 
least $20,000 year own typewriter. 

And for the last twenty years the electric 
portable consistently bought more than 
any other Smith-Corona® 

Why? 

Well could because other portable 
typewriter has our patented Cartridge Ribbon 


System which allows you change ribbons and 
correct mistakes seconds. 

There are lot portables the market but 
only Smith-Corona Smith-Corona. 

careful. 

may summa cum laude 
tomorrow, but 
should 
caveat emptor today. 


SMITH-CORONA 


SCM CORPORATION 


Smith-Corona’s patented snap-in cartridge 
SS : 


for everything... 


and that’s final offer!” 


How absurd sounds—a consumer medical care 
actually concerned about the price! 

But while may greeted with amazement the 
hospital staff, really amazing it’s the rest 


us, been buying health care money grew trees. 

The result has been staggering inflation the cost 
health care and health insurance. 

(In 1950, for example, our intrepid bargainer’s hospital 
bill would have run about $15 day. Today, close 
$175 day!) 

working slow that inflation. 

We're going back, claim hand, doctors whose 
charges seem out line. did that half million times 
last year —and reduced those claims average $50 
each. 

We're advocating we're push- 
ing where the actual users health care pay 
for piece it: 

These positions not always make popular, but 
they help make health insurance affordable. Insurance 
costs can controlled. Don’t underestimate your own influ- 
ence. Use it, are trying use ours. 


probably too 
weak word. The share the 
gross national product which 
goes for health services has vir- 
tually doubled the past 
years. The Government’s share 
the national health bill now 
$70 billion—a sum second only 
national defense. 

This requires Etna knowing 


what the prevailing charges are 
for every type medical service 
every area the country, and 
examining each claim against 
that standard. Costs vary wildly 
from city city. Philadelphia, 
$413 the average 
charge for the removal gall 
bladder: Manhattan, the same 
operation averages $813! 


minor operations —as 
many 20% all hospital 
operations —can properly per- 
formed without the patient stay- 
ing the hospital overnight. 
the now-prevailing rate 
day, this could mean enormous 
savings. also advocates 
peer-group review doctors 
cases improper hospitalization 


—again, prevent misuse 
hospital facilities. 

reduces pre- 
miums; also gives the con- 
sumer reason care about 
health costs, and demand rea- 
sonable ones. Today, frankly, 
too many consumers health 
care have too little stake con- 
trolling costs. 


Further information may obtained contacting Henry Savage, Public Relations, Life Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CT. 06156, Telephone (203) 273-6545. 
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David Burnham reported the March 
New York Times, citing the findings 
independent government study, 
deaths and 390,000 illnesses 

occur each year result 
worker exposures thousands toxic 
substances, about 1,500 which are 
suspected causing The 
number workers dying one year, 
then, may double that the number 
American soldiers killed combat 
the entire Vietnam war. 

Reporting occupational health tests 
the character journalism more se- 
verely, perhaps, than almost any other 
story. The press has demonstrated that 
can criticize and attack government with 
impunity. Reporting work-related 
health hazards local industry can 
pose even tougher challenge than tak- 
ing the government, partly because 


Other Opinions 


For many years The New York Times 
has editorially insisted that censorship 
pornography violation the First 
Amendment. One its arguments 
against such censorship has been that 
one, our democracy, sufficiently 
wise and prudent censor 
others. Well, the Times has now 
discovered someone who is. Beginning 
July has been limiting the content, 
format and size advertisements for 
pornographic films. The accompanying 
press release declared: Times be- 
lieves can distinguish 
films from some other contemporary 
films which explicit sex part 
wider appeal and 
Kristol The Wall Street Journal, July 
18, 1977. 


adjunct journalism, interview- 
ing out place. little and undig- 
nified, placing both the interviewer and 


industry major employer the 
community and often major advertiser, 
partly because newspapers, themselves 
industry, must overcome the habit 
regarding private business 
business until lawsuits Congressional 
hearings suddenly make newsworthy. 

the same time, the present 
occupational-health story the on- 
going story great plague tests 
newspaper’s ability pick and act 
the signals provided medical re- 
searchers, Congressional hearings, and 
the victims themselves. short, chal- 
lenges newspaper’s sensitivity and in- 
telligence, well its integrity. The 
general impression press 
coverage this ongoing story date 
leave the reader more confused 
simply bored than informed. 


the interviewed very undesirable at- 
titude before the public. does 
seem little short audacity the 
any man, get him 
may be, without ma- 
ture reflection take down his words 
short-hand, they fall from his lips, 
and publish them. Hill, Secrets 
the Sanctum: Inside View 
Editor’s Life 


The relationship between the press and 
the government is, should be, ad- 


versary ... But the relationship be- 
tween the press and other less powerful 
institutions business, the labor 


movement, education, religion, others 
ought inquisitive and coolly in- 
terpretive and neither adversary nor 
promotional. David Mahoney, 
chairman, Norton Simon Inc., The 
New York Times, July 


(Readers interested seeing effec- 
tive way which one newspaper dealt 
with occupationally caused cancers are 
referred series called Cancer that 
ran The Record, Hackensack, Oc- 
tober 24-27, 1976, reprints which 
may obtained writing The Rec- 
ord, Dept. C., 150 River Street, Hac- 
kensack, N.J. 07602.) 

Finally, how newspaper deals with 
occupational-health stories tests whether 
meeting its responsibility cover 
stories interest and concern the en- 
tire spectrum society. Testifying be- 
fore the House Representatives Select 
Subcommittee Labor 1974, Paul 
Brodeur, the New Yorker staff writer re- 
sponsible for some the best occu- 
pational-health reporting recent 
years, said: submit that million 
people the so-called middle pro- 
fessional class were dying each decade 
there would long ago have been such 
hue and cry for remedial action that 
Congress had not heeded vast numbers 
its members would have been turned 
out submit that when 
comes inaction occupational- 
health issues, Congress just may have 
met its match the press. 


Stark contrast 


Two stories the opening the 
Alaska pipeline reveal the differences 
between reporting and the use fact 
Time’s June story of- 
fers assurances the pipeline’s 
for its with appropriate 
examples. Richard James’s article 
The Wall Street Journal (June 20) 
documents the 
violations environmental commit- 
ments and the resulting scars massive 
erosion, pollution, 
damaged spawning beds, and disturbed 
migration patterns. 


continued page 
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from someplace else. 


Picture this you will. 

man whos spent all his 
life the United States gets 
plane, crosses great 
ocean, lands. 

walks the same streets 
his family walked centuries 
ago. 

sees his name, which 
rare America, filling 
three pages phone book. 

speaks haltingly the 
language wishes had 
learned better child. 

America’s airline 
the world, Pan does lot 
things. 

help business trav- 


elers make meetings the 


side the world. Our 


planes take goods and from 


Just once, you should 
walk down the same street your 
great-grandfather 


six continents. take vaca- 
tioners just about anywhere 
they want go. 

But nothing seems 


when help somebody 
discover the second heritage 
that every American has. 


America’s airline the world. 


See your travel agent. 
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us, pruning—the cutting off 
parts the grapevine during the winter 
dormant period—is the single most 
important practice the entire culture 
grapes. 

complex and highly judgmental 
operation that not only controls the 
amount crop our vines will bear, but 
also controls the quality the ultimate 
contribution that crop will make our 
wines. 

That why, not consider man 
thoroughly experienced until has 
been pruning for least three years. 

Why Prune 

The whole purpose pruning 
direct our vines grow fewer but better 
optimum maturity 
and with the full potential their variety. 

Vines which produce too many 
grapes—a condition called over- 
cropping—can lead thin, watery 
wine. 

carefully pruned vine will produce 
grapes that have acid and sugar contents 
perfect balance, and their wine will 
full-bodied, deep and brilliant color, 
and with bouquet that true the 
grape. 

Our Unique Next Step 

Sometimes, despite judicious prun- 
ing, vine will overproduce 
perhaps because optimum conditions 
for exceptional fruitfulness, because 
did not produce much should 
have the previous year. 

such case, resort thinning. 

Thinning involves the actual removal 
whole grape clusters from the vine— 
the sacrificing part our crop 
order ensure the quality the rest. 

Sometimes this can mean removing 
much one-third the crop from 
overproducing vine order maintain 
vine vigor. all it, wish give 
the vine rest regain its vigor. 

Gallo, might point out, one the 
very few wineries practice this costly 
technique thinning order pro- 
duce only the best possible wine grapes. 


How Prune 

Pruning basically art. And over 
the years have developed techniques 
that believe provide the best possible 
results that art. 

began researching and establish- 
ing our pruning practices the 

that time, every single variety 


grape was given its own program 
determine the best method pruning 
for that particular vine. 

result our tests, have estab- 
lished some general rules. 

the new wood which remains after 
pruning—we never leave more than 
two buds for future growth. This ensures 
optimum grape quality. 

do, however, vary the number 
spurs each vine. This depends the 
variety. 

For example, the Chenin Blanc and 
Ruby Cabernet vines are allowed not 
more than twelve spurs, the French 
Colombard fourteen, and the Barbera 
ten. 

general, the varieties having larger 
grapes and grape clusters are left with 
fewer spurs not tax them beyond 
their capacities, and the varieties having 
smaller grapes and grape clusters are left 
with more. 


Who Prunes 

Because much depends the 
judgment our pruners—in addition 
how much cut, what angle, and 
which wood—we treat their training 
very seriously. 

watch. Then permitted work only 
when experienced man watching 
him. And finally, before working inde- 
pendently, must work under fore- 
man. 

That why, mentioned earlier, 
usually three years before consider 
him thoroughly experienced pruner. 

Our Goal 

Obviously, the reason here the 
Gallo Vineyards are particular about 
pruning the direct relationship has 
with wine quality. 

Our experience that excellent wines 
can only made from excellent grapes, 
and that perfect wines require perfect 
grapes. 

Therefore, because our goal 
make the finest wines give 
you pleasure bringing you only the 
fullest perfection flavor, taste and 
bouquet—we are totally committed 
growing and using only the best quality 
grapes. 

That insistence perfection, really, 
the basic principle which have 
dedicated our wine-making lives. 

Gallo Vineyards, Modesto, California 
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Seaside news 


Over the summer, there appeared story 
The New York Times the effect that 
Long Island prosecutor was looking 
into the issuance press credentials 
people who did not represent news 
media. Not that such people were posing 
reporters copy editors; rather, the 
passes gave them free admission town 
beaches, parks, and swimming pools. 
Which indicates only that some places 
the old deadhead (freebie) instinct 
alive, and assumed that anybody 
who claims member the press 
entitled get for nothing what ordi- 
nary citizens have pay for. puts one 
mind the attitude Bernard Shaw 
was Satirizing when said, 
passed beggar outside theater, 


Has public 
become corporate TV? 


Among the issues studied the 
new commission public television 
formed June the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration will how best fund non- 
commercial television this country. 
The original Carnegie Commission re- 
port, issued 1967, recommended that 
public television funded excise 
tax. That recommendation was rejected. 
Today, public television funded 
the federal government, public con- 
tributions, and, most disturbing all 
its critics, large-scale underwriting 
corporations. 

The likelihood that such 
programs the more than two 
hundred public television stations, even 
including the self-congratulatory print 
advertising campaigns that 
company it, costs considerably less than 
similar ventures commercial chan- 
nels. the same time, reaches crit- 
ically important audience mostly 
upper middle class and educated with 
message designed create favorable 
image for companies that are not im- 
mune attack from this very audience. 

Were not for these grants from cor- 
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Response 
needs 


Spend minutes reading 
Lederle’s booklet and discover: 


How new drug ideas are born 

The astronomical cost creative drug research 

What research facilities and methods are used 
turn biochemical theory into reality 

How one the Virgin Islands was defended 
against dangerous tropical disease 

How the polio vaccine made 

The role the computer drug research 

How drugs are marketed 

The nonprofit services available physicians 
and other healthcare professionals 


For your copy Response Human Health Needs, 
fill out and mail the coupon: 


Lederie Laboratories 
Dept. 
Peari River, New York 10965 


I'm interested. Please send your new 28-page booklet, 
Response Human Health Needs. 


STATE 


NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE AFFILIATION 


Lederle 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, 
Division American Cyanamid Company 
Pearl River, New York 10965 
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The Ultimate 
Cigar. 


Like every Macanudo cigar, Maca- 
nudo Baron Rothschild hand- 
made Jamaica from superb tobac- 
cos nurtured the finest growing 
areas throughout the world. 

This accounts for its extraordinary 
aroma and taste, and explains why 
many discriminating smokers 
consider Macanudo fine cigar 
there the world. 
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porate benefactors, however, viewers 
who seek alternative commercial 
television would have had opportu- 
nity enjoy many splendid programs 
the Public Broadcasting System. 
Government funding simply in- 
sufficient support public television, 
despite the bill passed 1975 that as- 
sured public television increasing in- 
fusions money between 1976 and 
1980. many ways, subtle and unsub- 
tle (one station actually advertised for 
underwriter), public television 
come increasingly dependent grants 
from private corporations. 

This underwriting public television 
programs began modestly enough with 
the highly acclaimed presentation Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s Civilisation, presented 
under grant from Xerox. But over 
the past two seasons increasing num- 
ber large corporations have discov- 
ered that underwriting exceptional 
source prestige. This year virtually 
every major program has been presented 
under grant, the extent that one 
television critic suggested that 
rate might more ap- 
propriate designation than public televi- 
sion. 

The precise amounts spent are dif- 
ficult obtain, but one public broad- 
casting official estimates that, from 
original outlay about one million dol- 
lars 1970, corporate underwriting has 
increased each season until its current 
investment may now have reached four- 
teen million dollars. This funding from 
private industry has been 
basis with government outlay and 
described Representative Lionel 
Van Deerlin, chairman the House 
Subcommittee Communications, 
well established means apportion- 
ing federal 

Few, any, productions that require 
fairly large budget have been pre- 
sented without money from major cor- 
poration. Significantly, few, any, 
these programs have been documen- 
tary, public affairs, investigative na- 
ture dealing with such issues the 
economy, the environment, the defense 
establishment, other so-called con- 
troversial areas. This suggests that cor- 
porate underwriting, however helpful 
has been making fine programs pos- 


sible, not merely impartial con- 
tribution worthy cultural endeavor. 
There certain nexus agreement, 
unarticulated but understood both 
parties, that program producers seeking 
grants will avoid certain subjects and the 
companies making grants will under- 
write only non-controversial entertain- 
ment programs. 

Should public television accept what 
amounts corporate sponsorship its 
programs? Despite such euphemisms 
program was made possible 
grant from the on-the-air ac- 
knowledgment the grants constitutes 
form institutional advertising. And 
public television was established 
not only alternative the commer- 
cial networks, but also system that 
would not, under any circumstances, at- 
tach advertising any its programs. 

Public television finds itself facing 
more than one dilemma. Corporate un- 
derwriting carries with not only the 
stigma commercialism, but the al- 
ways implicit problem control. But 
government funding has its own dan- 
gers. good number members the 
Congress are not likely fund programs 
that they consider too controversial, 
that contradict their political convic- 
tions. Nor administration, however 
committed media freedom, likely 
tolerate programs that might alienate 
public opinion. 

Public-television executives have 
persuasive argument for accepting cor- 
porate grants. Since adequate funding 
not available, not corporate underwrit- 
ing better than none all? Without such 
support, programs like Upstairs, 
Downstairs Incredible Ma- 
chine’’ could not have been broadcast 
and the public would have been the 
loser. Surely the benefit the viewer 
worth the compromise. 

This may true, but begs the 
question. Nicholas Johnson, when 
was F.C.C. commissioner, objected 
strenuously underwriting public 
television even the form so-called 
grant. And the congressional subcom- 
mittees communications are not un- 
aware the need keep public broad- 
casting noncommercial. Former Demo- 
cratic Senator John Pastore, 
Rhode Island, who served for many 
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years chairman the Senate Sub- 
committee Communications, upholds 
the need for corporate funds, but also 
confirms that underwriting 
may involve potential problems 
commercial influence program con- 
There are, according Pastore, 
established public 
broadcasting officials; these forbid any 
direct connection between the under- 
writing corporation and the products 
that corporation. IBM, for example, 
could not underwrite program about 
computers. 

matter how sophisticated their 
rationalization, 
tions are now accepting form com- 
mercial sponsorship. Some stations rec- 
ognize this and are troubled it. re- 
fusing accept political commercial 
for then Senator James Buckley, 
William Pearce, president and general 
manager public-television station 
WXXI-TV Rochester, New York, 
stated that was wrong for 
public stations have carry ... 
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commercials any Presumably, 
this could mean identification corpo- 
rate name for underwriters public- 
television programs. 

Under present restrictive conditions, 
there alternative accepting cor- 
porate funding many the splendid 
programs are survive? Hindsight is, 
usual, prescient. Had the original 
recommendation the Carnegie 
Commission for excise tax been 
heeded, public television could have de- 
veloped more freely. Although still 
not too late for the Congress establish 
such system funding, Pastore says 
does not support the Con- 
gress for change the existing finan- 
cial structure the present 
the other hand Van Deerlin believes 
the Carnegie Report’s recom- 
mendation levying two-per-cent 
excise tax clearly recommendation 
which deserves further 
Many supporters public television 
hope that Van Deerlin will follow up. 

Some form tax-supported funding 
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Should Government Sell 
Auto Insurance? 


With auto insurance rates high and coverage 
hard get some sections the country, 
suggestions are being heard that state 
government should sell auto insurance. 


Government auto insurance plans have already 
been tried Maryland and the Canadian 
provinces Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. The results these efforts are 
spelled out State Farm’s Insurance 
Backgrounder “Government Auto 


Insurer.” 


have Insurance Backgrounders other 
insurance-related topics interest the news 
media. Once you’re our mailing list, 
send you new ones they’re published. For 
this free service, call 309-662-2625 


write to: 


Insurance Backgrounders 


Public Relations Dept. 
STATE FARM 
Insurance Company 
One State Farm Plaza 


INSURANCE 


State Farm Mutual Automobile 


Bloomington, 61701 


the only way that public television can 
continue provide full service with- 
out increasing its reliance corporate 
underwriting. Congress must provide 
additional funding, not excise 
tax, then some other method, such 
increasing present dollar allocations 
from tax revenues. The government, 
which provides about half the funds 
that supply books schools, libraries, 
and other educational institutions and 
with control over content should 
less for public television. that 
event, corporate underwriters might 
consider persuading the networks 
allow them put their dollars work 
sponsoring superior cultural 
the commercial stations. Everyone 
would benefit the viewing public 
most all. 


CHARLES STEINBERG 


Charles Steinberg, former vice- 
president CBS Television, professor 
communication Hunter College, City 
University New York. 


STATE 
AUTO 
BUREAU 
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Record issue 


This issue the Columbia Journalism 
Review sets record sorts. the 
largest have ever published. Part 
the explanation lies new editorial fea- 
tures, including the full report the 
National News Council. publish 
these reports not because agree with 
all that the Council says but because 
believe qualified and responsi- 
ble group whose findings alleged 
misdeeds the news media deserve 
wide dissemination. 

larger part the explanation lies 
the growing acceptance the Review 
advertising medium. debated 
long and hard whether accept adver- 
tising. finally did so, some thirty 
months ago, largely because advertising 
revenue could make strong Review 
possible, because were confident that 
would not affect our editorial inde- 
pendence, and because ours free- 
speech joumal with readership that can 
judge ads their merits. the months 
ahead shall giving space those 
readers who wish discuss the content 
advertisements. 


Review vs. New Yorker 


This column recently described how the 
Review undergoing in-house study 
its policy regarding cigarette advertis- 
ing. Soon thereafter The New Yorker, 
the section, scolded well 
most the press for publishing ciga- 
rette ads, which rejects. After four 
weeks telephone calls and corre- 
spondence, confirmed our suspicion 
that The New Yorker has unwritten 
policy that virtually precludes its pub- 
lishing corrections replies. print 
here the letter that asked The New 
Yorker publish whole part: 


The New lead the 
segment June had holier-than-thou 
tone not normally associated with that estim- 
able magazine. Pegged 
advertising campaign for Real cigarettes, the 
chided other magazines and news- 
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papers for accepting (and soliciting) cigarette 
ads, implied that they suppress ignore 
news the health hazards cigarettes 
opposed to, say, saccharin, and ended 
charging that the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view’s acceptance certain cigarette adver- 
tising indicates that 

First, word defense the press 
general. When the Review surveyed cover- 
age the cigarette issue the years before 
the Surgeon General’s major finding 1964, 
found shortcomings the reporting but 
significant evidence the print news 
media suppression news the subject. 
any case, the coverage far exceeded, 
depth and persistence, that given recent 
findings saccharin. 

our own position: You know from 
our announcement that the Review now 
reexamining its position cigarette and 
other ads. Our committee, however, cannot 
dogmatic The New Yorker appears. 
There are too many troubling questions such 
these: 

How does magazine’s dedication free 
speech stack against its assuming the role 
protecting readers from ads for product 
which the ads clearly label 
hazard? 

Could justify rejecting cigarette ads but 
publishing liquor ads, does The New 
Yorker? should you and either accept 
both, most publications, reject both, 
Reader’s Digest, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and Seventeen? 

(After all, there substantial medical 
opinion that use and misuse alcoholic 
beverages damage Americans’ health least 
much use and misuse cigarettes. 
American Medical Association publications 
point out alcohol’s role cirrhosis the 
liver, ulceration and internal bleeding, brain- 
cell destruction, myocardium damage, injury 
heart muscles and sometimes cardiac ar- 
rest, liver damage, pancreatitis, 
psychosis, Wernicke’s syndrome, and dam- 
age unborn fetuses. They report that 
countless social drinkers slip into alcoholism 
each year, that alcohol-dependent persons 
probably number six nine million the 
United States and have life expectancy 
some twelve years shorter than others. They 
add that alcohol consumption has been found 
play role percent fatal auto acci- 
dents, percent homicides, percent 
rapes, percent suicides, and percent 
child-abuse cases. brief, alcohol, far 
more than cigarettes, implicated very 
major harm others than the user.) 


What about the solid research indicating 
that cigarette advertising rarely influences 
decisions smoke not smoke but that 
its effect, and purpose, influence the 
choice brands? Probably the same true 
liquor advertising. (It happens that the 
only cigarette advertising the Review 
date has sought induce smokers shift 
low-tar, low-nicotine cigarettes. And, unlike 
liquor advertising, has carried prominent 
warning dangers health. Incidentally, 
the Review’s cigarette pages the last 
year four all averaged about one- 
thirtieth The New Yorker’s pages devoted 
liquor ads.) 

Isn’t much more fundamental issue in- 
volved? This nation, after careful considera- 
tion, repealed its prohibition alcoholic 
beverages, and far Congress had rejected 
prohibition cigarettes. Are take 
upon ourselves decide from which legal 
products protect our readers? not, must 
accept firearms ads? Yet publications 
once start the process selecting ads, might 
lead some into the treacherous area 
excluding advertising for any product subject 
abuse and ultimately any product, book, 
play, idea which they happen disap- 
prove? 

Both the Review and The New Yorker re- 
fuse advertisements involving clear factual 
misrepresentation gross bad taste. Just 
how far beyond that should they 
adult, intelligent readers making 
their own minds? 

Quite apart from financial considerations 
(small the Review’s case), the answers are 
not easy. 


When the Review finishes its com- 
mittee studies, will decide whether 
revise its policy. Either way, will not 
condemn those who follow another 
policy. The issue too difficult 
justify that. Far less debatable, our 
opinion, the matter publishing re- 
plies from those magazine has criti- 
cized. The New Yorker says corrects 
factual inaccuracies clear cases in- 
justice, but cited correction re- 
buttal since 1972 item the origins 
Italian word. That makes The New 
Yorker almost infallible 
Digest, which has yet publish un- 
disguised correction reply. just 
possible that both magazines should re- 
consider their policies this respect. 
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STRAIGHT TALK FROM THE PEOPLE TEXACO 


How much 
gallon does 


oil company make? 


amazing 82% people 


~ 


surveyed didn’t know. For Texaco 
was 1.1¢ per gallon for all petroleum 
and petroleum products sold 1976. 

lot people were asked 
interviews how much they thought 
gasoline. And very few even came 
close the actual figure 1.1¢ per 
gallon for all petroleum and products 
sold. 

Many people think oil 
companies make lot more than they 
do. you’re surprised the low 
figure, not alone. 

And most the profits are 
reinvested get you more the 
gasoline and other products you 
need. the next time you hear 
people talking about the big profits 
oil companies make, tell them about 
our 1.1¢ gallon. 

For more information about 
Texaco, write: 

Maurice Granville, Texaco Inc., 
Post Office Box 3146-P, Grand Central 


Correct answer? For Texaco was per gallon for all petroleum 
Station, New York, New York 10017. and petroleum products sold 1976. 


Working keep your trust for years. 
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BUILT 
MORE PRECIOUS 


Any station wagon can take load stuff from one place 
another. 
The Volvo station wagon was designed take 
load off your mind parent. 
Volvo realizes, for example, 
that it’s impossible keep 
place, 
provide you 
all the rear doors. 
the back one. 


And virtually guar- 


antee that 
your attention the road 
all times, give you defrosters 


forthe front side windows. And 


rear window comes with its own 
washer, and defroster. 
the road, the first thing you'll 
overhead cam engine can put trouble behind you. Should 
trouble ahead, appreciate the our 


ROOF RACK 
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pinion steering can help you steer clear it. And the way our 
four-wheel power disc brakes can stop you short it. 
spite these precautions, realize that accidents happen. 
planned for the unplanned. 
Where many wagons may feature 
front end designed impress the 
neighbors,the Volvo wagon features 
front end designed help 
absorb the impact 
collision. 
Our passenger 
compartmentis 
protective steel 
cage. Our doors 
have steel tubes 
through 
collapsible steering wheel. gas tank 


VOLVO 
car for people who 
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Finding billion tons coal 
may sound like lot. But 
just scratched the surface. 


The earth holds energy just begun find. 
the past three years, the people 
Phillips Petroleum discovered over three 


billion tons lignite 


provide electricity 


city two million 

people for more than 

one hundred years: 
But coal alone, 


Core samples prove lignite coal 


tities, meet all our energy needs for 
the future. That’s why Phillips Petroleum 
looking for lot more than coal. 


New uranium ore discovery. 


derived from uranium 
ore can processed into nuclear fuel. 


New Mexico, 
Phillips recently 
discovered major 
new deposits 
uranium ore 
thousands 
feet beneath 


the desert floor. Once mined and pro- 
cessed, this uranium ore can used fuel 
generate electricity. 

pilot plant Pennsylvania, we’re work- 
ing with the Federal Energy Research and 
Development Administration develop the 
technology for converting coal into synthetic 
natural gas. This new coal gasification process 
could help supplement our dwindling sup- 
plies domestic natural gas. 


Heat from the earth. 


Utah and Nevada drilled deep be- 
neath the earth’s crust harness the potential 
nature’s own heat called geothermal ener- 
gy. Once this heat converted into steam, 
could possibly power turbines provide 
electricity for our western states. 

course, we’re 
pleased that our 
initial exploration 
efforts have re- 


America’s known 

energy reserves. 

But more work still 

needs tobe done. 

Phillips, 

going 

alot more than energy (earth heat) provides 

scratch the surface. steam that could power electric plants. 
Developing new energy resources for the 


future. That’s performance. From 
Phillips Petroleum. PHILLIPS 


The Performance Company 
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our society needs, 
first, 
truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent 
account the events 
context 
which gives them meaning... 


Free and Responsible Press, 
report the Commission Freedom the Press 
(Hutchins Commission), 1947 


ewspapers may not have cheered the Hutchins 
Commission report thirty years ago, but not many would 
have challenged its statement the first obligation 
daily press that tell society what needs know 
about itself. The idea full, balanced daily news report 
has been basic serious American journalism for long 
technology has permitted such report. 

The surprising, even alarming, message the survey 
the pages that follow that newspapers, and their editors, 
are beginning hedge this historic commitment. Some 
are coming think their offerings terms that may 
sound alien journalists: news what sells, what the 
marketing experts say will sell; news something bigger 
than the province journalists palatable product 
whipped specialists circulation, advertising, and 
graphics; news servant comfort, flatter, tempt the 
reader; news soothing environment for advertiser 
potential advertiser. 

paraphrase the slogan the long-departed New York 
Herald Tribune, good newspaper does not have dull 
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but, the Tribune found out, brightness not enough. 
The history American journalism this century lit- 
tered with the obituaries staid old institutions that tried, 
their advanced years, save themselves kicking their 
heels vigorously, only fall over dead. Without doubt, 
American newspapers have had strain hold and find 
readers, but the record hardly supports the idea that abrupt 
changes character and mission new New York 
yield more than short-run gains. 

The material the pages following shows that number 
American newspapers are changing character and mis- 
sion. Perhaps they will survive and prosper, but their retreat 
from the news function raises questions what service they 
will perform society. the new, lighter newspaper, what 
place will there for investigative journalism, for foreign 
correspondence, for tough, consistent editorial position? 
community’s newspaper does not carry 

account the day’s what medium will? 
ours becoming society that believes can without such 
account? The Editors 
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SUPERMARKETING 


FERGUS BORDEWICH 


ack the gay nineties, when Adolph Ochs wanted 
increase the circulation The New York Times re- 
duced its price one penny, and when William Randolph 
Hearst sought boost sales his New York Journal 
helped start the Spanish-American War. Things are done 
more subtly the gray seventies. Today, when the survival 
scores newspapers seen hang maintaining 
circulation, editors and publishers around the country are 
consigning their papers the well-scrubbed hands pro- 
fessional consultants who insist that the market alone ought 
determine what news. 

Two converts this view Mike Davies, managing 
editor the Louisville Times, and Miller, executive 
editor the Allentown, Pennsylvania Call-Chronicle 
the new order Editor Publisher: 


For too long newspapers have been divided into departmental 
fiefdoms. Newsmen gathered the news, men sold the ads, 
circulation men delivered the papers. modern concept market- 
ing preaches that all those steps are related and separate one 
from the other destroy the collective effectiveness. 

Newspapers the future will have management structures 
which news, advertising, and circulation executives jointly define 
the markets the paper trying serve and how they will serv- 
iced. the emphasis the younger end the demographic 
scale, then the advertising, news and circulation efforts must 
coordinated that direction. Special sections and editions will not 
planned one department isolated from the others. 


1973, 63.1 million Americans bought newspaper 
every day. was all-time high. 1977, two and half 
million fewer Americans were making the daily paper part 
their lives. The drop has thrown publishers and editors 
some the country’s biggest and best urban newspapers 
into consternation, for the entire net loss was suffered 
among the 287 dailies that serve cities with populations 
more than 100,000. 

twenty-five years this business have 
newspaper executives been introspective about the 
they are Frank Bennack, executive 
vice-president the Hearst Corporation, declared last year. 

Where have all the readers gone? persistent assumption 
among editors that many, even most, have forsaken them 
for television. According several surveys, however, 
people who watch news are the most likely buy 
newspaper the next day; they are also more likely read the 
paper longer than people who not watch. just 


Fergus Bordewich, free-lance writer, was assigned the 
Review summarize newspaper trends. 


evidence that television competitive force has di- 
rectly eaten into newspaper Leo Bogart, 
executive vice-president the Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, told meeting the Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars January. evidence the 
contrary simply that television news ratings the evening 
are different those cities where newspapers have failed 
gain have actually lost. has, however, drained ad- 
vertising revenues away from papers thus knocked out 
some papers altogether from very competitive 

Editors also blame array other causes for declining 
readership: losses among readers the eighteen thirty 
age group, who, surveys assert, are the consumers most dis- 
satisfied with the traditional newspaper format; alleged 
growing illiteracy among the young; high 
the difficulty delivering newspapers the inner city, 
where potential readers live holed high-rise, heavily- 
guarded buildings; the increasing mobility Americans. 

The impact these factors varies from city city, but 
many cases abetted the ebbing the relatively 
well-educated middle class from the inner city the sub- 
urbs. While difficult determine the exact ratio 
non-white white newspaper readers, detailed national 
survey the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
(A.N.P.A.) 1973 made clear that newspaper reading 
most consistent among people with incomes over $10,000 
year and with least some college education; both cate- 
gories whites massively predominate. Since 1970, the total 
white population American cities fell percent, and 
the total population urban centers over million fell 
percent. New York City’s population dropped from 
7,900,000 7,481,000; during the same period, the three 
New York dailies lost combined circulation 433,000, 
almost percent their total readership. 


increased cost newspapers has undermined 
circulation, too. Over the last decade, higher production 
costs general, and the cost newsprint particular, 
have thrust papers toward the equally unwholesome alter- 
natives either raising the price the newspaper raising 
advertising rates. Raising the price, these days infla- 
tion and tightened family budgets, means almost au- 
tomatic loss readers, as, for example, The Boston Globe 
found out when increased the price its Sunday edition 
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from cents: 98,000 readers immediately dropped 
away. But higher advertising rates naturally discourage ad- 
vertisers and shrink the revenues upon which newspapers 
depend for their profits. the same time, however, declin- 
ing readership also makes newspaper less attractive 
advertisers. 

The need, therefore, create newspapers that more 
people will read. But few editors are talking about reporting 
more news, and analyzing more deeply the news they re- 
port; few are talking about developing more effective ways 
explaining the complexities politics, the urban crisis, 
the environment, science, economics their readers. 
The goal many, rather, design newspapers that will 
not only give readers what the consultants say the readers 
want, but that will also, most desirably, serve vehicles 
for new and affluent advertisers. How the editors are coping 
with the readership decline already having far-reaching 
effect upon what appears newspapers, and, indeed, upon 
the nature the American newspaper itself. 

many years editors would say, “We determine 
what the people want,’ James Sauter, president 
Booth Newspapers told Editor Publisher year. 
day, that’s shortcut trouble. The smartest marketers 
America have discovered you can longer sell what you 
make but you’ve got make what your readers 

A.N.P.A.’s 1973 survey determined that the most widely 
read types stories were: accidents and disasters, 
percent readers; letters the editor, percent; 
crime, percent; general, non-local human interest, 
percent; and advice columns, percent. 

The survey also determined, however, that such stories 
made only small fractions the average newspaper’s 
total editorial content. Accidents and disasters accounted for 
only 2.4 percent total editorial copy; letters the editor, 
for 0.6 percent; crime, for 3.9 percent; non-local human in- 
terest pieces, for 1.2 percent; and advice columns, for 3.1 
percent. 

the same time, local, state, and national political news 
absorbed 19.6 percent editorial copy, but was read 
only percent readers. International political news 
took 10.2 percent the average newspaper, but only 
percent the paper’s buyers bothered read it. 

Research well declining readership pushing 
editors reduce emphasis the news that least widely 
read and increase the news that more people seem like 
read. Not atypically, The Detroit News, which lost more 
than 65,000 readers two years, called for more 
rapes, robberies, and auto accidents page 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch has adopted more legible typefaces and, 
more important, has put squeeze front-page news display with 
column summary (left) and new feature series, 


New clothes: Once staid even stodgy format, the afternoon 


FINAL 
| Latest Stock Prices 
Poges JE ond 4E 
speeo P e e 
} former chief ofthe Savin Korean Central and economic commitments to Seuul’s after published reper fan bute fered me his cooperation 
Intelligence Agency told House investi, government after he gave himself dicta. infivence paling hum varwus matter 
=< gators today that South Korea's Presi onal powers speration on Caputo! Hill — giving ca said he would explain that later 
Chung Hee Park ined to influence To prevent that.” Kum saud, lavish pits and parties for lepsiators 
40 United States polices through a “bnb- Park attempted to gain leverage and activity was sand to be part of an Kom. wader 
ery operation’ in Congress in the 1970s nfluence through the <Tongsun even Broader plan to avert any los 
also in testimany before a House inter page prepared statement delivered at Prensdent Park. 
Si km/h Aational relations subcommittee that the opening of the Rearing He gave no dictatorsal system, was appre 
South Korean businessman Tongsun specific details and named no congres. about the United States rea Reporters were required 
ong Park was linked to the conspiracy, but sonal recapuents of bribes on,” Kim sad “Me knew that (he detectors sumslar ‘ 
beat was not on the intelligence agency's Extra pice and sinc securty were appmaton of the US Goverment andi arpurts before beng admited 
payroll during Kim's tenure ordered to protect Kim. years S Congress would have gre Standing. hearing room 
Kim, the first witness to testify public who taok part in a 1961 military coup ence on his dictatonal action ‘Several persons, including som 
an the alleged South Korean scandal hat put President Park in power but left To prevent this apposition. the we 
aS | penned Dlame for the activities directly home in 1973 for exile im the United known Tongsun Park scandal was un guards when the met.t detectors 
on South Korean President Park He Slates He 1s reported to have heiped  dertaken fered what turned out 10 be 
Said that the moves were undertaken federal investigators privately for the Kim sand, “While was director of the 
i 
going up along a stretch of Brentwood Boulevard north of Clayton 
Road im anticipation of the national conversion to the metnc sys- 
tem Meanwhile the new signs will share posts with the convention- 
al mules-per-hour ones Amencan motorists are accustomed to 
NOMINATED FOR JUDGESHIP: Edward | Filippine, former >}. 
campaign manager for Senator Thomas F. Eagleton (Dem.) 
Missouri, was nominated today by President Jimmy Carter to be 
ACQUITTED OF DRUG CHARGES: Dr Leonard J Kopp, an he waned a beast for the shag & 
Overland physician, was acquitted today of charges he prescribed Social Sect system ths be 
world Representative Al Ullman (Dem 
Oregon, the committee chairman, told 
Carter that Congress could take care of 
NEW AIR TREATY: The United States and Britain have agreed some short-term Social Security prob: 
on a new transportation treaty for airlines between the two countries, lems this year, but he cautioned that i 
and between the United States and Hong Kong. Page SD hanger the program 
compietely 
ti Representative Barber B Conable Jr \ 
nal jonal (Rep ), New York, asked Carter if he 
teanted to try for comprehensive Social 
WINTER GAS SHORTAGE: The Federal Power Commission Secunty reform thes year “That 1s our > ees > 
warned today that there might be a natural gas shortage next win tape.” the President 
cent of the contracted supply might have to be curtailed next win short erm use of federal taxes x eg 
a The President told the committee that Dispatch “EXTRA.” 1s “<0 
pressway assisted exodus (left) don't expect. with the problems you The series @ = 
Friday 
cities, forcing them to look for ferences that would may Be ironed ; 
new sources of revenue Page y 
Regarding tax retorm, Carter sand he 
| and Secretary of the Treasury 
*% GIVING UP: Former Attor chael Blumenthal were already working : 
ney General John Mitchell con basic premises 
surrendered today as a prisoner We're now in the process of goung tc todo? ba 
at Maxwell Air Force Base members of the to get Med Laver tennis shoes and on recently pen 
federal prison in Alabama, the the bore I mate ay autographed Arthut Ashe racquet locus an the player's bead net telephone A 
twenty-fifth man to be sent to and spent cf maney body, way to play better tennis saying that you can watch pd 
jail for Watergate crimes Page ton ton fis backhand still Daly, his serve son's game and then psychoanaly 
2A till soft and his drap shot doesnt approach hat seems hum But you cam pet some 
adjournment be catching on, bth for nto bow personality atfec 
Senate Appropriations Commit that the Admimstration was consulting ia boner grip on but ously The new nooks are “Inner Tenn: 
is tee today rejected a House very wndely (wah) many, any iter orp at The The California program. at Playing the Game.” by Tim 
plan 10 prohibit the Food and] congres. menage that hs City. called Exploration Gallwey (Random Howse, 
Drug Administration from emotional hang ups—may be Keep Tennis. of SET The clinic uses and “Love and Hate on the Tem 
banning saccharin for 15 ag game irom on tn to Cour.” by De. Stanley 1. Cat 
REVIVED REDBIRDS: |t took a hair-rarsing 10 innings, som 
sond relief putching by Rawly Eastwick and The Mad Hungarian ar 
a clutch hase by Lou Brock, as the Cardinals ended their five-gam 
losing streak last might im Los Angeles by knocking off the Dodger homeueners breathed sighs of re = 
43 Page The corn crop was im 
tain and soybeans were getting 
De was Spear of he Mis the request of County Speaher was comadered by 
Godrey accepted 2 $2000 legal retainer Courtney Gowlman Jr The be "conditions weve even affecting 
ELEGANCE: The Italian restaurant went from As Speakef he appuint - 
4 gourmet menu to pasta house and then failed when it went back to 
ts original class. Now one of the former owners 1s trying to bring 
ing Out Page 2F 
hat's in store for you this fall. Page 3F 
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Talented hands can create mural, wine cellar window box. 


Decorating 
Committee 


secretly long for @ little small-town 
neighdorliness. 1 was pleased when 
they said, “Have you seen the second 
HE FOUR families on the sec- floor? Let's do over our hall, too.” 
ond floor of our medium-sized, We began our project with « social 
unpretentious West Side build- gathering in apartment “A.” Our neigh- 
ing redecorated their hall. One bor in “D” didn't come, but “C.” whom 
day it was the same muddy pink and 1 know rather well since we've been 


lie spaces; the next day a lovely black when I arnv er @ gisss of wine 

of eir “con ad ny 
site the elevator. and tasteful gold let- the jong wall across from the elevator 
ments. e rs had been wall and the ceil chocolate brown, 
Diack and the rest of the walls were Covering the floor ‘with indusarial car: 


Deautiful shining white. peting. and replacing the fluorescent 
A few days later 1 met the people = lights with “can lights.” 


who live across the hall from me in hese it; but Gat this 


Blousons, Bustles 
Saint Laurent 


his fall couture collection, 

over the Orient for ideas, from Mongo- 
lia to Siam, and pausing for an extend. 
te The New Yort Times ed sojqurn in Victorian England. 

ARIS, July 27—Yves Saint There's even an echo or two of last 
Laurent startled the fasmon year's Russian peasant look—Saist 
world a year ago with acollec- Laurent rarely throws anything away— 


tion that was single-minded but this time the peasants have draw- 
‘and direct. Incredibly luxurious and giring waistlines and bloused bodices, 
lavish, it launched the haute peasant When all is said and done, the pre 
look that is still being recreated in cou- —_vgiling influence of the season wall not 


ture salons and ready-to-wear work- be ethnic or historical. It will be the 


Could you work surrounded 
hundred Napoleons? 
Richard Himmel can 


ARTS /ENTERTAINMENT 


Fun the Times: 
one 
sections issued 


rooms around the world bubble, or the blouson, a shape 
Today, with the same luxurious ap- Saint Laurent didn't invent but certain- 
ch, he branched out in at least ® iy perfected. The proportions are pleas- 
alf-dozen directions, thereby confus- ing the look can be sexy, and it carn 
ing his audience. Editing would have tainty helps if you're 10 feet tail. 
he 


ped. Some styles were elegant, some The drawstring isa usual- 
barbaric. Contemporary-looking clothes ty is dropped to Ai tn 
vied with historical ones. Nobody jersey tunics and suede jackets, in day- 
denied that it was good theater. Only time coats and ankle-length black 
the relevance was in doubt evening dresses, in thin silks. Those 
Bustles Leg o° mutton sleeves Dip- dresses are worn with elaborate fur 
at the hip 


ine. Harem pants. It's quite an exten- present anether era, Ge 
sive tmp that Saint Laurent takes in Continued on Page rec cel ni sin 


advertising 
revenue. 


Books: Anthony Sampson turns 


ing, “Are ts? Tha 
who shores a New York apartment 
Continued on Page C4. 


ing hemlines. Obis wrapped 
Building hallway 
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SECTION 
week. They are 


one, according widely leaked in-house memo. Ex- 
panded crime and disaster coverage, advice columns, per- 
sonalized feature copy and the like, well increased en- 
tertainment, home, and garden material that attracts 
specialized trade advertisers, nibble the news that makes 
the world nearer and more comprehensible readers who 
care. 

Freeman, managing editor Springfield Newspapers, 
Inc., Missouri, wrote cheerfully the April 1977 issue 
The Bulletin the American Society Newspaper 
Editors. can shallow (hell, are!) well 
deep. can both lady and lady the evening. And, 
above all, can shinny down from our pedestals and stop 

Stanley Tiner, editor the Shreveport Journal, wrote 
the same issue The Bulletin that, editors won’t 
eliminate stories that disturb that deal with complex is- 
sues, but most, think, will accommodate readers’ de- 
sires for lighter and more entertaining time 
dust off some the stodginess tradition and some- 
thing because fun and 

After the cultural and societal strain the last decade, 
the struggle comprehend the war Vietnam and the 
popular opposition it, well Watergate and its revela- 
tions about the workings democracy, many editors sound 
simply relieved have statistical excuse work less hard 
the challenge making the world real their audience. 
Rather, order attract more readers, they insist that their 
newspapers must become more The news must 
for the reader who too impatient think 
about the often subtle unfolding events; the news must 
for the reader who bored alienated 
the process politics and world affairs. 

editor the Newspaper Enterprise Association, the 
syndicate operated the Scripps-Howard chain, said 
was hired some years ago generate high-level, in-depth 
but: there’s more serious, heavy stuff 
soap opera column, and we’re going start serializing Star 
Wars. All the editors out there say, ‘Don’t give anything 
All they want 

Many newspapers are engaged subtle kind compe- 
tition with television, not necessarily draw viewers 
away from the screen the printed page, then least 
hold readers with formats that mimic TV. More and larger 
photos are used and given more prominent play; foreign and 
national news may compressed column briefs 
one side page; white space proliferates; pages well 
stories are often labeled make identification easier, for 
fear that readers may just skip over the page they can’t tell 
split second what’s there. 

tribute the reputed power the revamped 
Miami News. The paper proudly bills itself news- 
paper for people who watch hopes boost its 
flagging circulation over 100,000 offering itself 
mere adjunct the tube. 

the lifestyle most people each day 
dominated watching television from p.m. Jeanne 
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‘empiete weather 24 neon. July 18, 197 Home Edition | 


Etcetera it's 112 degrees in S. Dakota, 

. 96 in NYC with no relief in sight 
Anything else 

while you're here? 


Nation gasps under heat 


women on the other sid@ ob the counter 
| They asked for two packs of cxgarete, end 
they had the money in ther 


hree 
suddenty 


Borgiund tater to Dew See HEAT, 44 
208 - — 
She wait Lawyers seek aid 

claims triple and 


policy costs soar 


EDITH ROBERTSON 


to budge 
She won The hosprial said it will operate 
this week 


Wanna bet? @ 


now pes of shows dept 


oF glory. reckons. but 
women gambie to win money ar 

theretore, are more likely to be 
As we were saying to James Bond just the 


Mr. Christian! — 
Trevor Howar 


and 
500 mites 


Far out 


See LEGAL, 138 


Miami Update 


Lethal yellowing, 
the war lost 


Down the hatch goes a super sundae tor 9-year old Patty Palastrant ae 


The Sunday Scene 


all scream for ice cream 


Nege! Dempster noted (nat 
‘WhO Gid not sing God Save the Queen a 


The hijackers 


| it was Robert Shook s 16th Dirinday and 
| he could Rardly wait to take his fathers car 


| when Two youtns Ragged ‘Geo OCENE, 4A See PALMS, 4A 
hairy deterrent 
Tough news trom all over As the result . 
trigger? 


Of Dill passed Dy the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. your senator wu! 


° DELIVERY SYSTEMS: 


| ne longer get tree haircuts anc he beng 
| drop such perks as free shaving 
mugs. Nerbrushes and comos 


Loser’s corner . 


the merry band of 
prostitutes in Darien. Conn who probably 
are wondering how the police got On to 
thelr activities 80 quickly The explanation, re yous 
good buddies. Mey thew 
wares over CB radio. — the ale del By t h, 


according publuahed reports, ihe radi. agree in about 43 minutes, but 
Lance missiles aad 


ty 
“The itm 
4000 to 16.009 rede, bul an setive 

reas coun 
- 


The afternoon Miami News designed share 
attention with evening television. Items and paragraphs are 
short because, according the promotion director, tired 
people just not going read 40-inch 


| 
the resort cites of Ponda ‘on their way Back to the city whose millions of 
Decause. of course. there was nowhere eise The Ait 112 te Rapid City, SD. yesterday tants have sweated through five straigh! days of high 
for it to be Reactions ran rite A woman Much of the nation was under a blanket of heat while relaxed wih's high of #4 ang Tamps had humidity ang temperatures the Ws 
employe screamed and dropped 8 jug of and humidity following sweltering weekend which §3 in Minot. SD. was 105 a record 
mitk Four customers stared | didn't know claimed victims ranging from parade marchers who for the date, while Bismarck. NI). reported 10. At least four forest fires burned out uf control in 
what to do. said Borgiund. who gets passed oul in Minnesota to 80.000 chickens dying on New Yoru City found litle reliet im wight trom the Utah today. including | 
‘Straight A for diplomacy. “$0 | turned commercial poultry farms hot. muggy weather with 96 degrees yesterday. anc firefighters died Saturday wren win 
‘round and looked at the clock | didn't Forest fires raged in Montana. Utah and Wyoming weatherman forecasting Lemperaiures a8 high oF high 
know what to Say. 30 | handed them ther Temperatures pushed past 100 degrees slong (he or this wank 
Guning the weekend. she simply walked into 
nospitel in Northampton. found an empty 
+ 
the last thice sears. premum tates aie 
Baby wants are seeking rehet 
— The Bar cing ham 
. Gung malpractice coverage and hae comm 
prow 
a Hive smsurance cumpanirs have éropped 
egal maipractne firid in thier sears 
writing the coverage in the state 
hasnt reached the crisis stag aid tort 
audrrdaie lawyer Pat Chidnew member wl the 
HHA malpractice insurance stud 
wr of lawyers carrying malprartice insur 
auth the number of claims 
In 1974 4.800 law vers and 
which he at rest in London's Church of St Bi 4 
Mary sare to be moved. because the were imured ane claims were hid 
Church being torn down 10 make way for thunk mute la vers ate 
Derking lot Although Bligh went on to » because of the threat of maipras s ‘ 
become @ distinguished naval commander That's not we carry We 
ne is remembered mostly for the mutiny on ot recovery sameone Whe mas De Injured « 
tus The Bounty. led by Figicher we man make 
Crnatian Bigh and 18 loys! crewmen were happens Thaak 
set agi ached land after 45 days 
wide problem. although il ty aut yet uv severe a 
faved Dy dex tore 
‘| 
big When Sam hired a piane to tly over 
message John rented high schoo! 
marching Dand tor Sam When Sem gave z 
John @ 3,800-pound pet rock one birthday. 
John sent over some Delly dancers to 
serenade Sem Ths year Sam rented a 
4 .800-pound to spend the day wrth 
Bachelor brother “She s besutitul 
reported “What more can | say? But 
TH get even with Sam next year 
Lethal vetlowing won 
Irol the disease in Dade County didnt work 
in republic Dut in Engiend. some 225.000 trees. are dead 
the vapors Peter Jay. Britain s new Don Day. supervisor of the Parks and Recreation » die 
Simon of construction and lands aping 
What it amounted 1s we nected dead trees 
he "The consensus of opinion among the experi 
imections cure All thes cause fens 
sion of avmptoms and the tree will eventually aie an 
Mand was part ul veritah Day said since April the counts has concentrated 
where customers can dead or dying trees and planting another 1.0) 
| — shade with Diack thunderheads St Gos id-fashioned setting and De free Malayan palms. mostly on hard-hit Key ne 
up im the west, when Howard Rand. driving from @ dazzling Lethal yellowing disease. first discuseted in Jama 
along South Dine Highway, saw ihe sign at Red con Warn} working well and in 1889. made appearance in Kes West in 19% 
Road was muggy Beneath the type lamps. Dut pew It took until 1971 to work sts way up to Key Large 
was on my way to the Keys on vacation,” said DIC ned the stools at the soda fountain te walsh the and appeared in Miami im 1975 
Rand. who tives im Houston “When saw it just Deing made ta ast conmetect.” Dap “t's the 
| for a.apin Five hundred miles and 12 trees, When srveatisis thioh they ve found the Teason 
| ours later, @ shame-teced Snook called his Rand is an ice-cream freak He says the difference Ice cream is Dig business Industry figures estimate — that ares wasa't hit, they go back and there it is 
Darenis and ssked them 10 come fetch him 
Bur Ope with the Domb which y 
enemy treope through rediation while causing A 
damage They deieve the neutron bomb SELF PROPELLED 
would dever Soviet attack Critics fear thet our HOWITZER 
commanders would be 100 tempted 10 on auch 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| symptoms he wou's 
(be partially effective unt he dies within week 
‘A exposed (0 630 rads initially shows 
symptoms. dut loses some of his effectiveness in aout 
| two hours and can be expected to die in a few weeks 
| the 100-rad region usually hes Withe 
in conventional: nuclear combat 
| be to front use to 
| 
| See EFFECTS, 4A 
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ONE SAFE’ 
ROM SON SAM 


Killer outfoxes cops 
MOVES OUTSIDE QUEENS 
STRIKES SHORT HAIR 
STRIKES BLONDE HAIR 
SPOTTED FEW WITNESSES 


Dowd: City danger 
suspects ruled out 
Cops square one 
Task force doubled 
Girl clings life 


TODAY 
TOMORROW METRO} RACING 
page 


FULL COVERAGE THE DRAMA PAGES AND 


HEARTBREAK DIARY: Post reporter 
hospital vigil with parents 


fee the centertold 


Traditionalist: Under Rupert Murdoch, the New York 
Post has been reverting increasingly the appeals 
yellow journalism. Above: August 1977 


Caswell, the paper’s promotion director, told Editor 
Publisher. papers refuse admit it. They choose 
battle it. have chosen admit it: Yes, people watch 
from p.m. on, but there are lot other things that 
can done while the program commercial 
—like reading the 

According Caswell, people can easily read and watch 
the same time, long the articles are short and 
simple. people come home after working all day, 
they are she said. are just not going read 
40-inch 

State, national, and world news, along with 
news, boiled down column briefs page 
two The Miami News, while typical front page recently 
contained these stories: very gloomy feature about local 
recluse who prefers live without electricity, gas, 
toilet; story speculating that next winter could severe 
the last; and tearjerker about the wives men trapped 
Pennsylvania mine. Headlines across the center page 


one promised ‘‘major’’ stories farther back the paper: 
WHY THE ‘NEW’ ORANGE BOWL DOOMED; NEW YORK 
AND BACK FOR $119; COOKING FOR TWO: SUCCESS STORY; 
MIAMI BEACH SAYS YES FACELIFT. 

Another prime target circulation-minded editors the 
youth market. marketing poll taken Oklahoma City 
two University Oklahoma journalism professors and re- 
search specialist for the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times purports disclose what the young look for when 
they read the paper. Respondents between the ages 
twenty-one and thirty-four wanted more crime news, 
photos, feature stories, how-to-do-it articles, consumer in- 
formation, movie and restaurant reviews and guides, and al- 
ternative life-style articles. Thus, response the per- 
ceived imagined interests the young, newspapers have 
begun sprout special sections fold-in magazines with 
stories rock music and the shredded remnants what 
decade ago was called the Not surpris- 
ingly, perhaps, the Chicago Daily News happily asserted 
that the first issue its new youth-oriented magazine Side- 
tracks was swamped with advertising, percent new 
the paper. 

typical entry into the youth field Scene, magazine 
that appears every Saturday Mike Davies’s Louisville 
Times and seems tailored meticulously fit the researchers’ 
statistics. recent issue included half dozen articles about 
films, restaurant review, two columns automobiles and 
long list Louisville-area bars and restaurants. The four 
full-length articles included: Wrong with Rock 
about the semi-hysterical atmosphere such 
events; Rock the story two 
Indiana men who made fortune staging concerts; profile 
the rock group Pink Floyd; and ambivalent story about 
soldiers who deserted during the Vietnam War returning 
claim their discharges. 

Daily papers are also burgeoning with gaudy magazines 
specialized supplements gardening, business, the arts, 
food, travel, the home, fashions, and enter- 
tainment; almost without exception, their names sound like 
new brands laundry detergent Trend, Tempo, Ultra. 
Among the best entries this perhaps dubious field are The 
New York Times’s three new supplements, 
and which form the backbone 
the paper’s attempt win increased suburban readership. 
They contain fair variety generally well-written, short, 
magazine-style pieces the arts, books, publishing, archi- 
tecture, real estate, home decoration, food, and entertain- 
ment. Elsewhere the country, where neither New York’s 
pool writers nor the richness its cultural life present, 
the results may considerably thinner. 

Most urban dailies are making least half-hearted at- 
tempt reach suburban readers with straight news cover- 
age, too. This may take the form generally increased 
coverage suburban news, individually zoned sec- 
tions meant compete with local suburban newspapers. 
Gene Roberts, managing editor The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, has called expanded suburban market the 
for ailing urban papers, and Hearst’s Frank 
Bennack has called suburban zoning untapped 
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LAETRILE CLINIC 
Some City 
Last Resort 


BY PATT MORRISON 
‘Times Statt writer 


Asa child, John Davis used to pray 
every night for just two things: that 
the St. Louis Cardinals would win the 
pennant and that he would never, 
ever get leprosy 

His prayers were answered 

In 1926, when he was 13, the Cards 
clinched the pennant. 

And still, to this day, Davis has 
never contracted leprosy 

But he will say, with dark and re- 
trospective humor, that it was, per- 
haps, due only to an oversight that he 
forgot to include in his prayers the 
‘worst catastrophe of them all, be- 
cause now, at the age of 63, Davis has 
cancer 

John Davis is not his real name. But 
he wants his story to be known, hop- 
ing that someone will profit by it. “I 
think maybe this (story) is God's 
will,” he reasons, “that I'm the one 
who's been chosen to help people 
through the knowledge of what I've 
been through.” 

It is a story of death and medicine, 
of stubbornness and hope. It is also a 
story of the highly controversial drug 
laetrile, and of the people who believe 
init 


He has always been a working 
man, and he works still, in Costa 
Mesa, despite the encroaching limita 
tions of the illnesses that have afflict- 
ed him for the last quarter century. 

“It has never gotten me down,” in 
sists Davis—not the emphysema, the 
diabetes, the high blood pressure, or 
the peritomtis, or the rare blood dis 
ease that causes his body to retain too 
Tuch iron, so that he once had to be 
“bled” of a pint a week for almost a 
year. 

A medical museum, his doctor call- 
ed him—a fugitive from the law of 
averages. But within the last three 

. the averages have begun 
eatehing up to Davis. 

Kt started in 1974, with bladder can- 
cer, and reappeared two years later as 
cancer of the colon. Both were re- 
moved and, for almost a year the can- 
Cer seemed to have been contained. 

Then three months ago, during a 
routine physical exam by one of Da- 
vis’ four doctors, a small, ominous 
lump was found in his neck. Cancer 
again. this time of the lung and lymph 
glands. This time, inoperable. 


“When I asked, “What is the treat- 
Ment”’ the doctor said there would be 
none,” Davis explained. “He said he'd 
follow my progress and when the 
condition manifests itself to the point 
where I'm experiencing pain, then 
he'd start giving me drugs to make it 
easy for me. That's all.” 

Davis’ voice underscored the 
words. Make “it” easy. “It,” as in 
dying. 

Such meekness comes not easily to 
a man like Davis, who has prided 
himself on his feisty Scot temper- 
ament, but, he said helplessly, he had 
only Hobson's choice—no choice at 
all 

And then it occurred to Davis—lae- 
tile. 

‘The thought came to him neatly 
packaged, a bottle of 50 laetrile cap- 
gules mailed from an East Coast 
friend, a man 15 years Davis’ senior 
and “healthy as a damn horse.” 

But Davis is a self-proclaimed 
member of the Establishment, forth- 
sight and conventional. Three months 
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PURIFYING PIPE—Comanche Medicine Man 
Milton Sovo, to left of fire, cleanses peace 


BLEND DRAMA, 


MONDAY MORNING, JULY 25, 1977 


IRONY 


Comanches, Utes Seal 
Century-Old Peace Pact 


BY JERRY BELCHER 
‘Themes writer 


IGNACIO, Colo.—The proud and 
once fierce Ute and Comanche na- 
tions, by turns allies and enemies 
since before there was a United 
States of America, finally concluded a 
peace treaty here Sunday in a solemn 
ceremony that had its beginnings 
more than a century ago. 

It was an event of high drama, vi- 
vid color and to the Indian nations 
concerned, of high and lasting import 
And it most certainly was the biggest 
event in the history of this litle 
southwestern Colorado village 25 
miles southeast of Durango with a 
population of about 800. 

Sunday was the climax of four days 
of ritual and celebration, and the little 
town was jammed with upwards of 3,- 
500 persons. Many were white tour- 
ists who came to gawk and take snap- 
shots, but most were Indians from 
More than a score of tribes. Some of 
them came from as far away as Wis- 
consin and California. 

As with any treaty making, even 
those by the great international pow- 
ers, what happened here was largely 
a matter of show and symbolism. But 
it was a serious show, no carnival 
stuff, and the symbolism was both 
ancient and sacred. 


The most sacred and serious rite, 
the actual passing and smoking of the 
peace pipe, took place in secret within 
the closed circle of a 24-foot-high 
teepee set up just outside the larger 
circle of the dance field. 

Only 30 persons, about evenly di- 
vided between Utes and Comanches, 
took part in the secret rites. They in- 
cluded tribal chairmen of the two na- 
tons, tribal counselors and tribal eld- 
ers. 

Everyone else—not only whites, 
including newsmen, but Indians as 
well—was barred. Even Colorado 
Gov. Richard Lamm was kept at a 
distance. 

Eight tough-looking Comanche 
sentries, all in full feather regalia, 


National Medical Plan 
Time May Here 


BY PAUL E. STEIOES 
Stet! Writer 

‘WASHINGTON—For nearly 60% have led to enact federal 
of Americans, medical bills are not a coverage for this unprotected or 
‘worry. Private insurance or govern- poorly protected group, several times 
rent health programs provide ample only to 
overage for most costs they are like- ve hopes dashed by the White 

House or 
But for many other citivens, the Now, however, preponents ef sack 
@ program believe their time hes 
eccarding ‘wnprotected or protected, 
dy sens bulks newhere near as 
Office, 18 million persons, or 8% of the total population as when d- 
the population, sill will have no forts began. In fact, many of the pro- 
@everage at all under private or ponents are Congress will en- 


made sure no one violated the sanc- 
tuary of the teepee during the 35- 
minute rite. One was armed with a 
Winchester rifle, another with a more 
than symbolic bow and arrow and a 
third with a wicked looking feathered 
lance. 

The purification ceremony, which 
preceded the pipe smoking, was con- 
ducted by Comanche medicine man 
Milton Sovo Sr. of Sterling, Okla. 

It was a scene of utmost solemnity 
but also one rife with ironies. 

Each of the 30 peacemakers 
stepped forward in turn to have 
sacred cedar smoke wafted onto his 
head and body by Sovo, wielding an 
eagle feather fan. 

Some of the peacemakers were clad 
in the gorgeous and traditional array 
of their respective tribes—bone 
breastplates, feathered headdresses, 
buckskin britches, beautifully beaded 
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Winds Fan Fire 
Angeles Forest 


2,000 Acres Burned; 
500 Men Put Line 


BY TED THACKREY JR. 
‘Tunes writer 


Winds gusting to 40 mp.h. Sunday 
whipped fire out of control across 
more than 2,000 acres of brush and 
‘umber in Angeles National Forest 10 
miles north of Alladena. 

More than 500 fire fighters from 
the U.S. Forest Service, state Division 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WEST, 1,020,987 DAILY, 1,309,477 SUNDAY 


symbol before it is carried into tepee for secret 
ceremony and signing of treaty with Ute nation. 


‘Times photo by Michael Mally 


Ex-Lawmakers 
May Indicted 
Korean Inquiry 


BY PAUL HOUSTON 


Times Writer 


WASHINGTON—Five former con- 
gressmen face indictments soon in the 
investigation of South Korean in- 
fluence-buying on Capitol Hill, the 
Ju@ice Department has told the 
House Ethics Committee. 

It is expected that the indictments 
will be sought in August and Septem- 
ber, culminating a two-year investi- 
gation, it was learned Sunday. 

Justice Department spokesman 
Robert Havel had 20 comment, but a 
source close to House Speaker Tho- 
mas P. O'Neil Jr. (D-Mass.) con- 
firmed that the Ethics Committee had 
been told of the indictments. 

No names were passed along to the 
committee, which 1s headed by Rep. 
John J. Flynt Jr. (D-Ga.). 


The Ethics Committee is conduct- 
ing its own inquiry into allegations 
that present and former members of 
the House accepted cash and other 

ifts and favors from agents of the 

uth Korean government who were 
seeking to influence American policy 
on behalf of the Park Chung Hee re- 
gime. 

The committee has had difficulty in 
obtaining information from the Jus- 
tice Department because department 
officials have taken the position that 
much of the data is subject to grand 
jury secrecy rules. 

The committee’s former special 
counsel, Phillip Lacovara, had sought 
to have ‘evidentiary materials sub- 

maed from Atty. Gen. Griffin B. 

ll. These ly included ledg- 
ers kept by oe Park, former 
‘Washington-based Korean business- 
man who now lives outside the coun- 


ty. 

Chairman Flynt and other commit- 
tee members blocked the subpoena, 
saying the material could be obtained 
eventually without a confrontation. 
Lacovara's resignation on July 15 was 
sparked largely by this disagreement. 

Lacovara's pressure on the depart- 
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Egyptians Cease Fire 
After New Air Raids 


Truce Not Mentioned Libya; Sadat’s 
Order Follows Mediation Algeria 


BY DON A. SCHANCHE 


Times Stett Writer 


MATRUH, Egypt—Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat ordered an imme- 
diate halt to further hostilities with 
Libya Sunday night after mounting 
fierce air raids through much of the 
day against at least five Libyan tar- 
gets. 

The cease-fire order came soon af- 
ter Sadat began mediation talks with 
Algerian President Houari Boume- 
dienne, who arrived in Cairo from 
Tripoli after meeting there with Li- 
byan leader Moammar Khadafy and 
Palestine Liberation Orgamzation 
Chairman Yasser Arafat. 

Arafat had been shuttling between 
the two capitals since Thursday 
trying to arrange a cease-fire and re- 
portedly was making progress Sun- 
day when Boumedienne, in a surprise 
move, flew to Tripoli to join in the ef- 
fort. The fact that Sadat acted so 

wickly after Boumedienne flew on to 
caro later in the afternoon indicated 
that the Algerian leader brought 
some sign of reconciliation from Kha- 
dafy, perhaps as a result of the talks 
with Arafat. 


(Across the desert separating the 
two Arab nations, however, Libya 
made no mention! of a cease-fire, 
United Press International reported. 

(The Tripoli government's news 
agency. which said that Libya was 
“crushing” the invasion force, report- 
ed that Libyan antiaircraft gunners, 
fighter pilots and militiamen had shot 
down 15 Egyptian planes. A military 
spokesman appealed to civilians to 
take up weapons and fight “to the 
very last one.” 

(As Egypt's truce was announced 
over Cairo radio, Libya's Arab Revo- 
lution News Agency reported, “The 
enemy is now trying to occupy the 
village of Jaghbub by dropping para- 
troopers from helicopters.” ) 

Diplomatic moves to achieve an 
end to the fighting also were under- 
taking by other Arab countries in ad- 
dition to Algeria. The foreign minister 
of Kuwait arrived in Cairo Sunday af- 
ternoon bearing messages for both 


Sadat and Khadafy. Arab League am- 
bassadors from 20 member countries 
were scheduled to meet in Cairo this 
morning. 

Whether Sadat’s order represented 
merely a respite from the four days of 
border war and air attacks against the 
neighboring Mosiem country or was 
the first sign of a genuine cease-fire, 
however, was not clear late Sunday 
might. 

The halt of hostile action by Egypt 
followed a fourth day of confused 
claims and counterclaims from 
spokesmen of the two countries’ and 
official communiques issued in Tripoli 
and Cairo. It was clear from state- 
ments by both sides, however, that 
Egyptian aircraft, pounded at least 
five targets in Libya Sunday, after a 
previous air raid Saturday against a 
Libyan air base at Al Adam, 18 miles 
south of Tobruk. 


Egypt announced in two military 
communiques that it mounted raids 
Sunday agayst Al Adam, a “terrorist 
traming camp” south of the air base, 
two radar sites and the airport at Al 
Kufra, a model agricultural oasis 800 
miles southeast of Tripoh and 100 
miles inside Libya 

(A newsletter in Beirut, Lebanon, 
reported that three Soviet militiamen 
were killed and a fourth wounded 
during an Egyptian air raid on a radar 
installation near Tobruk, UPI said. 

(According to Arab diplomatic 
sources in Beirut, Egypt's bombing 
raids since Friday have killed several 
Soviet technicians serving in Libya, 
which has received an estimated $1 
billion in miltary assistance from 
Moscow during the past 18 months.) 

After previously denying having 
attacked Al Kufra, the Egyptian mih- 
tary spokesman acknowledged that it 
was raided Sunday afternoon because, 
he said, Libyan warplanes had ar- 
rived at the airport and constituted 
“A danger to the country’s (Egypt's) 
security if foolishly used.” 

According to the Egyptian claim, 
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Racial Brawl Jars Sweden’s 
Image Immigrant Haven 


BY JOE ALEX MORRIS JR. 


‘Times writer 


SODERTALJE, Sweden—After 
years of looking down their noses at 
other people's racial problems, the 
Swedes have suddenly found one on 
their own doorstep. 

There is mounting public anger and 
resentment over the “svartskalle,” or 
“blackheads,” as the blond Swedes 
call the dark Mediterranean people 
who have flocked here by the thou- 
sands to escape from poveriy and 
Persecution. 

These feelings surfaced last month 
in a wild brawl at the Bristol Hotel 
here, which had seen better days 
even before it was ripped up in what 
the Swedish papers described as a 
race War. 

Tt was not the first such incident 
but it was the biggest and the first 
‘that could not be overlooked. 

The brawl involved several 
hundred Raggare, young, usually job- 
Jess men who drive around in Ameri- 


DRASTIC WARMING CLIMATE FEARED 


can cars and use bicycle chains and 
— to intimidate the local popu- 
ation. 

“Let's get the blackheads,” one of 
the girls reportedly cried after they 
had taken over the public park here 
on Saturday might. 

So they went off looking for the 
latest ethnic group to find Swedish 
sanctuary from religious and ethnic 
persecution at home—the Assyrians. 

They found about 40 Assynans in 
the Briston Bar. In the ensuing battle, 
14 persons were injured and one later 
was arrested, an Assyrian. 

‘There are about 7,000 Assyrians in 
Sweden, half of them clustered in this 
industrial satellite town near Stock- 
holm where they have an Orthodox 
Christian priest plus social organiza- 
tons of their own. An ancient people 
whose roots go back to Babylon and 
some of whom still speak Aramaic, 
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Study Warns Reliance Coal, Oil 


“neither panic nor complacency” but 
@ “lively sense of urgency” in con- 
ducting further research to clarify the 
likelihood of man-made climatic 
change from a variety of sources. 
These are said to range from the 
burning of fossil fuels to the clearing 
of vast tracts of tropical forest. 

The possibility af a worldwide 


like the glass in a greenhouse. 

A number of scientists have specti> 
lated in the past decade that in- 
creased burning of fossil fuels might 
raise the carbon dioxide content of 
the atmosphere substantially and ex- 
aggerate this -“greenhouse effect” 
‘with grave climatic consequences. 

Other researchers have disagreed, 
ing that increasing dust or parti- 


23 
wail 
area along with nine aerial tankers, 
four helicopters and four bulldozer 
teams. 
But U.S. Forest Service information ne 
officer Ed Medina said there was “lit- MS 
flames until the wind dies. “It has the os 
Highway, and during the first hour BY ROBERT GILLETTE 
wore high for carly contain- ‘Times Writer 
By Bite tho fre was over the vert 20 
warned arming end arses cely fom the 
immense vi carbon diaade luton. 
countervailing cooling effect on the 
minor essential constituent  almosphere. 
heat in the earth's lower atmosphere cool effect as relatively minor, and 
dire warnings of those who wary 
2 about the greenhouse effect. 
programe, Another 4 act pro- ( Pet quences of reliance oa fossil fuels what from energy production can 
Over more Gan ar decades, otve- when Chey wore enacted, weather aad oxiie are Kiely to be much larger. No of | 


field additional advertising Many, not 
most, such zoned editions, however, little more 
than donkeys designed primarily carry suburban advertis- 
ing, with two three suburban stories and bit club 
news thrown in. 

William Parry, president and publisher The South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, proudly 
explained zoning group circulation executives 
February: hire college students and take our own sur- 
veys. survey about percent the households find 
out where the people shop. Once find that out, 
see can get percent the potential readers the 

There are profitable alternatives the sleek new shells 
that encase many urban newspapers, the bloated ac- 
counts crime and disaster, and the flamboyant supple- 
ments that scarcely even try pass for news. possible for 
newspaper make better, rather than lesser, product 
and still make money. But far many editors would rather 
listen the salesmen than try hone the reporting edge 
the extraordinarily incisive instrument that newspaper 
should be. 

More than decade ago, the management the Los 
Angeles Times concluded that was futile compete with 
television for fast-breaking news. Instead, they asked re- 
porters probe human events with the patience and analytic 
depth that can rarely achieve. Although the Times 
serves the vast suburban sprawl southern California, the 
editors believed that the paper’s readers would care more 
about what happening the world around them than 
about the varieties foie gras available local 
gourmet shops random and bloody collisions the city’s 
freeways. 

The paper’s format is, today’s streamlined standards, 
almost dowdy. Headlines are set slender gangling face, 
and rarely more than two usually small photos 
push through the sheer wall type that the front page. 
What there place exotic visual display news: news 
forthrightly and unpretentiously offered, and written almost 
always with respect for the English language well for 
the reader’s mind. 

All but the most important breaking news stories, which 
are usually supported with substantial background, are 
swept back the paper’s interior. Prominent page one 
are stories that are virtual essays: lengthy, probing reports 
and analyses seemingly random topics, The Wall 
Street Journal’s well-known front-page features. few 
such stories during one week included expansive piece 
Robert Toth the Soviet Union’s plan reverse the 
flow Siberian rivers, study American alcohol con- 
sumption, and forecast the potentially devastating ef- 
fect foreign imports the American shoe industry. 

The Los Angeles Times is, course, not alone its ex- 
pertise with such stories, but noteworthy its consis- 
tent willingness give its writers the time and space 
refine the subtlety events. For example, 3,000-word 
story small-town weekly newspaper and its editor be- 
comes broad vision the mind, manner, and character 
rural America; such story held most papers’ limit 750 


800 words would stand little chance becoming more 
than caricature. The that many editors 
crave for their pages, the assumption that glibness 
the readers obscures the often tortuous, 
sometimes paradoxical unfolding events. The patience 
and respect that Times writer William Tuohy brought 
story international schools for the affluent turned po- 
tentially alien subject into compelling view life for 
invisible segment society. 

The Los Angeles Times not the only urban newspaper 
that has made concessions what one editor called the 
Hartman, Mary Hartman trivialized 
human interest, youth pop-rock glop, and the genteel aesthe- 
tics suburban gardening. But the Times, like Long Is- 
land’s Newsday and The Philadelphia Inquirer under Gene 
Roberts’s stewardship, one the very few papers that has 
deliberately sought win readers with increased amounts 
analytic reporting and imaginative writing. 

the logic most big-city editors, the Times ought 
the road oblivion. Indeed, the population Los 
Angeles, like that other cities, declined sharply 
80,000 from 1970 1975. But during the same period 
Times circulation increased 82,000. Instead caving 
the salesmen, the Times’s editors continued put out 
good newspaper. 


cannot wear it, drive it, eat it, drink live the col- 
umnist James Kilpatrick once wrote. 

One can, course, think about newspaper, about the 
information contains, but that does not appear 
prime consideration many editors and circulation man- 
agers seeking remedies their papers’ ills. Social scientists 
are fond saying that sophisticated forms communica- 
tion including the newspaper have made the world 
smaller, have turned into Marshall McLuhan’s 
where men are more aware than ever before 
the needs and nature their fellows, wherever they 
happen live. But what are now witnessing among the 
newspapers that are the best equipped and traditionally the 
most committed explaining the world new 
provincialism. Instead shrinking the world, they are di- 
minishing our consciousness it. 

Editors are not talking about attracting and educating 
readers with more investigative reporting, more 
spondents Washington, Latin America, the Far East, 
more incisive and in-depth coverage local politics, more 
specialists write the education, science, economic 
news. Discontented most editors say they are with their 
public-affairs coverage, they are not talking about improv- 
ing it: many are, fact, cutting back. Editors are not talk- 
ing about better-written news, they are talking about 
news. Many papers are becoming breezy you 
can hear the whistling through the holes where the news 
might have been. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


months hacking through seemingly 
impenetrable jungles and scaling tortuous ice-covered 
slopes had taken their toll. With the last vestige his 
strength, dragged himself the entrance the 
mountain cave. 

Forcing his torn and pain-wracked body the last 
few inches, collapsed, exhausted the feet the 
great guru. 

His quest was finally end. 

“Tell me, great master, seer visions never 
dreamed the pithy mind ordinary 
croaked, through fever-parched lips. 

“Tell the 

“The answer, son, the great guru whispered, 
“is that Xerox registered trademark Xerox 
Corporation and, brand name, should used 
only identify its products and services.’ 
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Through history with the old New York Times 


Sixteen years ago, copy editors The New 
York Times amused themselves for time MARCO POLO TELLS 
their skill against the great 
events the past. The resul this col- FOR GREEK HERO TRADE MISSION 
Talk, the 
ry, 1961. 
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lection, reprinted from Times 
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Operation Double Tree all about. 
Sowhen you're finishedreading, 
turn the last page and startwriting 
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Advertisement 


OPERATION 


report how the forest industry working 
get twice much wood from 
commercial forests. Year after year. Forever. 


Wood one the world’s most 
valuable resources. 

It’s America’s busiest building ma- 
terial. It’s also the basic ingredient 
pulp, packaging and thousand other 
down the paper this 
printed on. 


Double Tree ambitious and 
already working. 

All across the U.S., forest product 
companies are working double for- 
est yield. Oregon and Washington, 
forest product companies are predicting 


More Wood From Less Land. 


But while world demand for wood 
increasing, the amount land avail- 
able for commercial forests* shrink- 
ing. Some has been set aside for 
parks and wilderness areas. Much 
has been turned into farms, freeways 
and new developments. 


INCREASED DEMAND AND LOSS 
COMMERCIAL* FORESTLAND 
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triple growth with genetically superior 
trees planted prime forestlands. 
Through thinning efforts alone, 
some companies the Great Lakes 
States have increased diame- 
ters remaining trees 
enough double wood 
volume per acre 
over 35-year 
period. 


$08.1 DEMAND 
CUBIC FEET) 


COMMERCIAL 

FORESTLANDS 

(MILLION ACRES } : 
1960 «1970 1980 71990 «2000-2010 2020 


The chart above shows that U.S. 
consumption all wood and paper prod- 
ucts will double less than years. 
Thus the reason behind Operation Double 
Tree—the forest industry’s name for in- 
tensive forest management that can 
double the amount wood grown 
given piece land. And such 
way that the forest remains valuable 
part the ecosystem. 


forest described that 
portion the total forest which capable 
of, and available for, growing trees for 
harvest. Parks, wilderness and primitive 
areas are not included. 


The two Douglas firs the right grew 
the forests the Cascade Mountains 
Washington State. Both were harvested 
when they were years old. The differ- 
ence is, the larger one grew Opera- 
tion Double Tree area, while the smaller 
one did not. 


Double Tree isn’t limited large indus- 
trial tree farms. Individual woodlot 
owners from Maine Georgia are put- 
ting idle lands work, creating green 
belts that offer the twin payoffs 
increased harvest and eternal forests. 

That may sound like paradox, like 
eating cake and having it, too. But un- 
like oil coal, wood one natural re- 
source that renewable. And modern 
forestry has found ways make Mother 
Nature more productive. 


Great Lakes New England 
Today’s intensive forest management 
rooted own ecological cycle. 
begins with the harvest. Slower growing 
trees are thinned out. 
Others are harvested 
peak growth. 
And every 
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DOUBLE TREE 


attempt made use every last part 


insects, fires and natural enemies. 
the tree: tops, limbs and bark. 


The result better quality forest, 
one that can least twice pro- 
ductive. 


. 


The New Forest. 


But the real key the new for- 
est. The new trees. 

some areas, foresters plant new 
copters are also used re-seed. When 
young seedlings in, the forest often 
regeneration the same area. Wood America’ busiest buliding 


Who Owns The American Forests? 


Significantly, the principles Op- 
eration Double Tree are being used 
only small portion America’s forest- 
land. And good Double Tree is, 
might not enough. Too much the 
American forest still under-utilized 


Many them are genetically su- Nature because natural regeneration and under-productive. 
perior stock, the result years se- better job. Overall, industrial forestlands are 
lective “breeding.” Seedlings the hun- Soil studies determine prime working the hardest. Industry owns only 
dreds millions are grown special ing areas. When necessary, percent the commercial forest- 
nurseries. They’re healthier, faster grow- are added. And the young trees are but provides almost percent 
ers that mature faster and can har- tected from the total harvest. Some million pri- 
vested sooner. structive individuals own percent. Gov- 


ernment owns about percent. 

All which means must join 
make the most productive use our 
remaining commercial forestland. 
has invested millions 
make the concept reality. 
But money isn’t enough. 
Leaders and landowners 
alike must understand 
the problem. And, 
more important, 
the solution. 

For more infor- 
mation, write for 
our free booklet 
“Managing the 

Great Ameri- 

can Forest,” 

American For- 

est Institute, 

1619 Massa- 

chusetts Ave., 
Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


those the Northeast 
and Lake States, are 
left Mother 


Trees. The renewable resource. 
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Tree has stimulated your interest. 
tours. Tours that last one 
day and tours that last three days. 
Butplease bear mind, every 
work than fun. But worth it. 
opener. perspective was en- 
larged, particularly during one 


session the tour when indus- 
try, Forest Service and press 
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people exchanged views. 
are being held all overthe 
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The Common Cents 
approach 
consumer reporting 


news onsumer reporting, its best, publication. any its clients are 
critical reporting about the inclined, they have plenty time for 
quality, safety, and cost con- their advertising departments submit 
sumer goods and services. How both beforehand potential advertisers 
seeks SUCCESS give readers the uncompromising con- for their perusal or, least, 
offering sumer stories they seem want, the articles that will appear. 
offer advertisers selling envi- the advertising sold client 
consumer stories has long baffled editors and 

publishers. Not surprisingly, American and some 

that even 


Now along comes Common Cents, Canadian newspapers have been signing 


adve rtise can love the newest and some ways the brisk rate. Since last fall, when 


innovative the newspaper supple- its first client, the Ellwood 
ments. makes the extraordinary prom- (Pennsylvania) Ledger, Common 
ise mixing consumer reporting and has been picked least 
FRANCIS POLLOCK happy advertisers. fact, Common eighty newspapers with combined cir- 
Cents just about guarantees that. culation almost four million. 
labels its offerings report- early and important customer was 
but avoids criticism and never The Philadelphia Bulletin (circulation: 
mentions brand names. The consumer 554,381). Other papers may have been 
information Cents mostly the testimonial from the 
aimed potential buyers goods and Davis: ‘‘We see valuable reader 
services. The ‘‘Editorial Position’’ 
Common Cents, appears pro- not only its bland consumerism 
motional brochure, makes clear that makes Common Cents appealing 
its articles will offend one: newspapers. also cheap print, 
range facts compact, easy-to-read OWN shops. With its own Sunday 
format. digests and condenses the soundest gravure section doing poorly financially, 
advice available all subjects relating the The Philadelphia Bulletin replaced 
personal and family budget. never men- alternate weeks with Common Cents, 
tion brand names. are not consumer ad- using half month’s worth copy 
vocates consumer testing laboratory. the first Sunday, and the balance two 
your relationship with your ad- mechanicals are distributed editorial 
but rather provide the perfect sav- 
ing and spending environment for their ads. 
which offer consider- 
Once month Common Cents sends flexibility clients.) While the 
camera-ready editorial copy subscrib- disclose relative cost- 
ing papers, least month advance of-production figures, executive editor 
Davis guessed its own rotogravure sec- 
Francis Pollock, veteran consumer jour- costs much pro- 


nalist, proprietor the Kunkletown News duce Common Cents. 
Service. Common Cents the brainchild 
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trepeneur who previously was publisher 
three other publications: 
program guide, the concert program 
guide for New York City’s Carnegie 
Hall, and short-lived wine magazine 
sold liquor stores for free distribution. 
Earlier, ran restaurant-promotion 
business. 

When conceived Common Cents 
three years ago, Cohen thought 
promotional device for supermarkets, 


the real world. 
one wants advertise 
something 
that says this and this 
are bad’ 


not newspaper supplement. had 
tentatively sold one chain the idea 
when legal problems arose, and was 
forced give linking the publication 
supermarkets. then occurred 
him, says, that while supermarkets 
could not buy his publication, maybe 
newspapers could. 

the early stages developing his 
idea, operating seed money put 
Norman Eisner, Long Island printing 
executive, Cohen called many people 
(including this writer) for editorial, 
publishing, and financial assistance. 
timately, he, Eisner, and Roy Lord, 
former publishing executive, set 
parent company, American Consumer 
Information Services Inc. Eisner owns 
percent, Lord percent, and Cohen 
percent, according Cohen, who 
functions both publisher and editor. 

says Common Cents now 
the break-even point, with sales 
that and his partners are looking 
ahead $60,000 $70,000. Cohen 
says they are willing sell for 
million. 

Cohen flips through samples Com- 
mon Cents printed subscribing pa- 
pers. Holding copy the Ellwood 
City Ledger, the supplement’s first cus- 
tomer, observes that costs the paper 


only page. else could they 
get editorial that asks. 

About his publication’s reluctance 
criticize anyone anything, says, 
the real world. one wants 
advertise something that says this and 
this are 

The readers Common Cents can 
count not say that anything 
bad. article published United 
States Savings Bonds was nothing less 
than gushingly positive. Titled 
Stock the article listed 
reasons for buying savings bonds, but 
made mention all the frequent 
and valid criticism that they offer 
lower interest rates than other long-term 
investments available savers. Nor did 
the article mention that each year’s 
inflation likely more than cancel out 
the interest the bonds earn. check 
Common Cents’s source file for the ar- 
ticle showed contain only fact 
sheets supplied the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Savings Bond Division. 

look the source files for other 
stories shows that the supplement’s staff 
leans heavily previously published 
articles, government pamphlets, and, 
especially, industry 
ciation handouts. article house- 
hold moving drew heavily pamphlets 
from moving company, moving 
trade association, and the U-Haul Com- 
pany. The article skimmed over the mat- 
ter the phony and inflated weight dec- 
larations that have prompted the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission issue 
public alert and launch full-scale 
investigation into weight-cheating 
movers. (Perhaps typical Common 
Cents’s sloppy reporting and editing, the 
article erroneously suggested you could 
prevent weight-cheating simply ob- 
serving the weighing procedure once the 
van loaded. fact, one must observe 
both weighings before and after your 
goods are the van.) 

article the May issue, 
Your written Roy Lord, 
the same Roy Lord who part-owner 
the supplement’s parent company 
offered the usual tips, but there was one 
curious omission. There was not word 
about whether sell house through 
point with brokers, because such sales 
deprive them thousands dollars 


commissions. 

took the position you 
shouldn’t sell your own Cohen 
says. Simply assuming, without discus- 
sion, that broker will part the 
deal apparently the Common Cents 
way taking position. (When the 
house-selling article appeared the 
Hammond, Indiana Times, was ac- 
companied full-page with the 
head, You Decide Sell Your 
Home Contact ‘The People Who Care’ 
Toni Lavan 

should noted that Common Cents 
does give some helpful information. 
That almost unavoidable the 
school consumer reporting, and 
certainly such information useful 
society pitifully bereft sound con- 
sumer education. Given 
tion’s self-imposed journalistic limita- 
tions, its reporting probably worse 
better than that found the thousands 
other breathlessly earnest and trendy 
articles that fill the spaces be- 
tween ads these days. 


ncreasingly, newspapers seem 
turning editorial matter prepared 
and/or placed solely the adver- 
tising department. Such articles, often 
called may appear 
the so-called special supplements found 
many newspapers, they may ap- 
pear regularly real estate, travel, 
food sections. more advertorials are 
published, becomes harder draw the 
line between honest reporting and 
advertising-prompted reporting. 

Common Cents doing anything, 
blurring the line between editorial and 
advertorial even further. When The 
Philadelphia Com- 
mon Cents, offers part its news 
and editorial package. When the Detroit 
Free Press runs it, labeled ad- 
vertising supplement. 

obvious that, however de- 
scribed, Common Cents cares much less 
about the interests its readers than 
does about the sensitivities its clients’ 
advertisers. Whether its toothless ap- 
proach consumer reporting serv- 
ice disservice newspaper readers 
does not seem important issue 
its creators clients. What counts 
most that Common Cents good 
business for newspapers and for their 
advertisers. 
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Amessage from Nursing Home 


Health care abuses. Profit abuses. Bureaucratic fum- 
blings. These and other attacks leveled nursing 
homes have always appeared front page news. 
When these stories appear, are just outraged 
the shame and the scandal. abhor the tales un- 
safe facilities, inadequate diets, patient neglect. 
Perhaps, unwittingly, have built serious com- 
munications gap. gap between what most critics 
believe the facts and what actually are the facts 
related the nursing homes our nation today. 
Nursing home care relatively recent develop- 


Theodore Carcich, Jr., President 


ment this country. From the early community-spon- 
sored shelters that served poor houses, the nursing 
was born. Usually small family-run home that 


planted the seeds for today’s modern facility. 

But human life spans continued increase, 

the problems aging and the care for the aged and 
chronically ill. that the early the need 
conditions and facilities was critical. 

major growth took place, not only aided public 

but the private investment billions 
for land, construction and qualified personnel. 

Suddenly, the number long-term facilities tripled 
from 6,500 25,000. 

Suddenly, from 172,000 available beds 1953, 
the number beds became 1.2 million 1973. 

Today, there are 20,000,000 Americans aged 
and over. But, many 600,000 need nursing care 
and can’t get it. Because for all the growth, for all the 
improvements, the number Americans needing pro- 
fessional health care has skyrocketed. 

Where can these people go? fast new, 
modern, professionally staffed facilities are built, just 
quickly the waiting lists multiply. Many remain resi- 
dents boarding houses, independent homes, some 
inadequate, too many unsafe. 

The incidents that have stigmatized the entire 
health care industry are mainly focused those homes. 
But these stories mask the progress the vast 
majority AHCA members who provide wholesome, 

enriching environment for their residents. are 
constantly improving both the social and physical 
environment; are working build individual dignity 
its highest level; are recruiting more qualified 
full-time specialists, searching for methods train and 
re-train doctors and nurses geriatric care. The nursing 
home profession has outgrown the county poor farm. 
Certainly the story progress health care just 
valid the story abuse. Let’s report them both. 
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early June asbestos worker drove 

forty-nine miles from his home near San 
Jose see Bob Manor, reporter for 
The Post-Dispatch Pittsburg, 
California. was puffing for breath 
when got the top the steps out- 
side the newsroom Pittsburg. 

The man was one nine workers 
plant approximately 100 workers 
Santa Clara, community adjacent 
San Jose, who had been told that recent 
company X-rays indicated they had 
spots their lungs. They were told 
take the next month off, with pay, 
find out whether they had any the 
fatal diseases caused inhaling asbes- 
tos. They also were supposed decide 
the end thirty days whether they 
would continue working the Certain- 
Teed Corporation plant, which uses 


The 
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large quantities asbestos daily 
manufacturing pipe. 

his way from San Jose, the man 
told Manor, had stopped the San 
Jose Mercury-News library ask for 
information about asbestosis, the crip- 
pling lung disease had just learned 
had. was told that the library had 
information the subject. 

heavy-industry city northeast San 
Francisco, the man passed The Oakland 
Tribune, the Berkeley Gazette, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the San Francisco 
Examiner, and several other daily 


Betty Medsger, former Washington Post 
Women Work. She teaches journalism 
San Francisco State University. 


Asbestos workers Bay Area shipyard during World War (above) and 1976 asbestos workers’ demonstration Long Beach 


newspapers, all substantially larger than 
the Pittsburg paper, which has circula- 
tion 7,000. 

did not think stopping any 
those newspapers. That was just well, 
for none them had done original work 
the asbestos workers their com- 
munities who are now afflicted with the 
killing diseases that have been dormant 
their bodies for the past twenty 
forty years. the man had wanted 
talk with journalists who had done orig- 
inal research and writing the effects 
asbestos local communities, prob- 
ably the only reporters the state who 
could have helped him would have been: 
Manor, who did three-part series 
The Post-Dispatch March 1976; 

Stan Tulledo, who followed the un- 
folding asbestos story the Lompoc 
community for two and half years 
the Lompoc Record; 

George Thurlow, who wrote about 
asbestos Lompoc for the weekly 
Santa Barbara News Review 1976; 
Paul and Mary Shinoff, who did 
1975-1976 series Labor Pulse, 
small monthly (now defunct). 

These people and their papers are not 
household names California. The 
newspapers that are household names 
the Chronicle, the Examiner, the Los 
Angeles Times, and the 
have, best, played catch-up this 
story. They have done little re- 
search about the extent asbestos dis- 
ease their communities. More fre- 
quently, they have only run small wire- 
service stories from other parts the 
world about some other community’s 
asbestos problem, news official 
report medical conference held 
elsewhere about workers elsewhere. 

worst, the major papers have failed 
report that asbestos serious prob- 
lem today among workers, 
that hundreds lawsuits have been filed 
the length the state workers who, 
some have proved court, were lied 
company doctors who told them 
they were fit when, fact, doctors 
already knew they had symptoms 
disease that would kill them few 
years, few months. 


David Perlman perhaps the most 
widely known and respected reporter 
the San Francisco Chronicle. One the 
Chronicle’s two science writers, 
Perlman says occupational health haz- 
ards are among his interests. But 
downplays the importance asbestos 
occupational health hazard, 
larly 

Perlman said recent interview. 
fact, seems illogical that CJR 
would want story about asbestos 
occupational hazard California. 
write about asbestos here seems 
like choosing the Belgian Congo 1947 
place write about nuclear reac- 
tors. don’t think it’s used much 

California, according the federal 
Bureau Mines Minerals Yearbook, 
the largest producer asbestos the 
United States. 1976, the state pro- 
duced percent all asbestos pro- 
duced the country. 

Industry officials California have 
told the state’s department health, ac- 
cording information officer there, 
that approximately 135,000 asbestos 
workers the state now have exposure 
asbestos that adequate produce 
Another 250,000 people have 
been exposed asbestos California 
shipyards since World War II. Perhaps 
many 100,000 workers inhale as- 
bestos they install brake linings 
California garages. California also the 
site plants that manufacture many 
the 3,000 products that contain asbestos. 


all the carcinogens known 
exist the workplace, asbestos the 
most ubiquitous, fact stressed those 
enforcing new law that makes Cali- 
fornia the first state require employers 
whose workers use asbestos and other 
carcinogens the job register with 
the state and inspected periodically. 

The diseases caused asbestos are 
all killing diseases. Asbestosis kills 
almost one out ten asbestos workers. 
With this disease, scar tissue forms 
around asbestos fibers embedded the 
lungs. The fibers cannot removed, 
there cure, only temporary treat- 
ment. Breathing becomes increasingly 


difficult when the disease appears, ten 
twenty years after exposure. The 
strained breathing also taxes the heart 
and can lead heart failure. Lung 
cancer kills two out ten asbestos 
workers, seven times the expected rate 
among the general population. Scientists 
also have concluded that asbestos can 
cause cancer the stomach, intestine, 
and rectum. 

Another kind cancer caused as- 
bestos, mesothelioma, particularly 
painful form that affects the lining the 
lung the abdominal cavity. 
also swift, usually killing its victims 
within one year after the first symptoms 
appear. Though very rare the general 
population, kills nearly one out 
every ten asbestos workers. Mesothe- 
lioma and the other cancers caused 
asbestos appear twenty forty years 
after exposure. (Asbestos workers who 
smoke are eight times more likely die 
from lung cancer are smokers the 
general population, but mesothelioma 
occurs with equal frequency asbestos 
workers who are smokers and those who 
are nonsmokers, fact that industry 
officials seldom mention and reporters 
are apt overlook.) 

According Dr. Irving Selikoff 
the Mount Sinai School Medicine 
New York the leading U.S. 
researcher asbestos, whose published 
works are the source these statistics 
four every ten asbestos workers 
will die result asbestos exposure. 

Though one would not know from 
reading the major 
papers, the casualty rate from asbestos 
will especially high the state the 
near future. Asbestos-caused disease 
time bomb that beginning explode 
for the people who worked with the 
mineral during and immediately follow- 
ing World War II. Those people have 
reached the point when the fatal diseases 
will become active. 

Families asbestos workers also are 
endangered, because the workers’ 
clothes are washed 
along with family members’ clothes, 
thus spreading the fibers. Researchers 
are now pursuing the question 
whether those who live the immediate 
environment asbestos plants and 
breathe the polluted air also are subject 
asbestos-caused diseases. The area 
around the Pittsburg, California, plant, 
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for instance, has one the highest 
cancer rates the country. 


March 13, 1976, the Chroni- 
cle ran three stories the asbestos dis- 
eases surfacing among workers the 
Johns-Manville plant Pittsburg. 
Those stories were initiated the pa- 
per’s labor reporter, Jackson Rannells. 
Rannells had read two stories the 
Pittsburg plant the Shinoffs’ Labor 
Pulse. (The first had appeared the De- 
cember 1975 issue, the second the 
March 1976 issue.) showed the tab- 
loid the city desk and said, think 
surprise, was assigned write the 
story the next day. 

capable investigative reporter, 
Rannells knew would impossible 
adequate original work such 
story one day. So, says, called 
Paul Shinoff and asked him for the 
names and phone numbers his sources 
for the stories about the thirty-five men 
the Shinoffs had found who were suffer- 
ing from asbestos-caused lung disease, 
cancer, heart disease. exchange for 
Chronicle story, Shinoff turned over his 
sources Rannells. 

would not have done those 
says Rannells, had had 
spend the time developing them. 
could very easily have taken week 
(Actually, the Shinoffs spent 
six months researching the stories.) 

James Finefrock, the Examiner re- 
porter whose story the Pittsburg plant 
ran eight days after the Chronicle’s 
stories, echoes Rannells’s modesty. 
really would have say that Labor 
Pulse had not got it, would not 
have done the story. can’t remember 
any other [local regional] stories 
done says Fine- 
frock, who spent week researching the 
story. produced some original mate- 
rial, which added the Shinoffs’ 
basic work. 

The complexity and uncertainty the 
results investigations occupational 
hazards, says Finefrock, are probably 
deterrent newspapers’ taking such 
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project there the question whether 
it’s worth it. Newspapers see point 
diminishing returns. There’s the feeling 
that when you spend three four 
months something had better 
blockbuster. But these stories you 
can’t always sure you are going 
turn something. There’s tendency 
wait for state agency write 
report. don’t agree with that, but that’s 

Rannells was even more blunt crit- 
icizing his paper: policy 
here look closely occupational 
health and safety. It’s hard get story 
the paper. About the only time 
(Press conferences announcing the re- 
sults research have been another way 
drawing press attention occupa- 
tional health hazards the press does not 
investigate. But July press conference 


held San Francisco that announced 
the results research done Mare Is- 
land, nearby Navy shipyard, went 
nearly uncovered Bay Area papers. 
The Examiner ran six paragraphs and 
the Chronicle ran story about re- 
search doctor hired union 
which indicates that more than half 
359 workers who were X-rayed have 
lung abnormalities that could have been 
caused exposure asbestos. About 
5,000 workers the shipyard work with 
asbestos.) 

Ironically, the Shinoffs’ tip about 
what was happening the Johns- 
Manville plant Pittsburg came from 
one-inch story they had read deep inside 
the Chronicle 1974. reported that 
worker the plant, Marcos Vela, had 
won $350,000 lawsuit against the 
company. They later learned that Vela 
had worked the plant for thirty-eight 
years before his lungs started give out 


X-ray asbestos lung showing lower left 
lung consumed pleural mesothelioma (white area) 


Courtesy Irving J. Selikc 
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from asbestosis. Vela claimed that the 
company never told him what asbestos 
could him, and, more important, 
malpractice charge claimed that 
company doctor had known that Vela 
had asbestosis but did not tell him, 
assertion proved court. 

The awarding $350,000 
worker who successfully sued his com- 
pany case that involved disease 
that threatened thousands other 
California workers and their families 
apparently did not attract the attention 
any reporter any assignment editor 
the desks the daily papers San 
Francisco the weekly Bay Guardian. 

Paul Shinoff, carpenter turned 
writer, and Mary Shinoff, nurse turned 
public-health worker, found the item 
worth pursuing. They met with Vela and 
couple his friends. The union the 
plant had not given much consideration 
occupational-health issues, the 
writers had build their information 
from scratch. They asked the men 
think who among their co-workers 
would have been exposed asbestos 
twenty forty years ago, who coughed 
lot, who seemed sick. was 
tedious and depressing process, with the 
workers surprising themselves with the 
number possible victims they could 
list. From there the Shinoffs went the 
individuals. Some them already were 
taking legal action against the company; 
some had just found out about the dis- 
ease and didn’t know whether they had 
it. Others named had already died; 
some these cases, widows confirmed 
the cause their husbands’ deaths. 

The Shinoffs’ well-researched and 
well-written articles received Robert 
Kennedy Journalism Award this year 
and the San Francisco Bar Association’s 
annual press prize for 1976. 

While the Shinoffs were researching 
their second article, the winter 
1976, Bob Manor the Pittsburg 
Post-Dispatch was also looking into the 
asbestos story. got into acciden- 
tally, while writing what calls 
story Johns-Manville 
for the paper’s annual edi- 
tion, insert devoted puff pieces 


44 


about local industries that place ads 
the edition. Manor had been hired for 
two weeks write the edi- 
tion. When turned the beginnings 
the asbestos story, the paper hired 
him full-time. 


the Los Angeles Times, the largest 
and most serious-minded paper the 
West, asbestos occupational health 
hazard has been the victim 

June 1976, the Times ran front- 
page, two-part series, OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH HAZARDS NATIONAL CRI- 
sis, Richart Cooper and Paul 
Steiger, reporters the Times’s Wash- 
ington bureau. The series was 
lent analysis the scope the general 
occupational health-hazard problem. 
occupational health crisis and its 
implications for the larger society are 
only dimly perceived the 
Cooper and Steiger observed, ‘‘yet spe- 
cialists regard them perhaps the most 
serious medical challenge facing the 
United States the remainder this 
They also noted that least 
30,000 cancer deaths year, per- 
cent all cancer deaths, stem 
from occupational and 
that fully half all cancer deaths, 
occupational factors are believed 
have contributed the 


their first story, Cooper and 
Steiger briefly mentioned asbestos, de- 
scribing perhaps the most deadly 
all carcinogens; neither story, however, 
pointed out that asbestos exposure was 
significant health problem California. 

September 1976, Robert Gillette, 
one the paper’s science writers based 
Los Angeles, attended meeting 
cancer researchers held Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York. The front-page 
story that came out the conference 
bore the headline RARE CANCER TURN- 
ING AMONG SHIPYARD WORKERS. 
began: the latest chapter the long 
saga asbestos and human cancer, oc- 
cupational health researchers are finding 
unusually high incidence rare 
malignancy among European shipyard 
(Emphasis added.) The story 


described the rare cancer, mesothe- 
lioma, 

Nowhere does that story Los 
Angeles reporter mention that there are 
tens thousands retired still- 
active shipyard workers California, 
some whom suffer from the same 
lethal’’ cancer. question 
Dr. Selikoff, the principal medical re- 
searcher cited the article, would have 
elicited the information that asbestos- 
related disease among West Coast ship- 
yard workers unusually high. (Dr. 
Selikoff drew attention this problem 
conference held San Francisco 
nearly decade ago.) 

Although there are numerous ship- 
yards and asbestos-using plants the 
immediate circulation area the Los 
Angeles Times, the paper, according 
medical writer Harry Nelson, has never 
done investigation local medical 
problems among asbestos workers. 
threatened strike over health issues 
the Johns-Manville plant Long Beach 
was described, however, story 
Harry Bernstein, the Los Angeles 
Times’s labor writer, June 30, 1976. 
National and local media had covered 
demonstration and eulogy held the pre- 
vious day the workers, members 
the International Chemical Workers 
Local 255, who demanded that Johns- 
Manville give them sputum cytology 
test company expense. Their ire had 
been aroused this issue because ten 
workers had died the previous year, they 
said, asbestos-related disease. 
Bernstein reported, 
series sputum cytologies had re- 
vealed, according doctor quoted 
Bernstein, that than fifty percent 
the workers the [Long Beach] 
Johns-Manville plant have abnormal 
cells their lungs, signifying high 
degree lung damage 

Joe Segura, who covered the demon- 
stration for the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram, wrote that the ten workers’ 
deaths were attributed asbestos- 
related diseases the union. used 
scribe the laying blame the union. 
couldn’t find someone whose credi- 
bility could says Segura. 
Speaking his contacts with labor 
unions, Segura says, had trouble 
information out babbling 
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ASBESTOS 


Segura doubted the word those 
claiming that their colleagues had died 
asbestos-related disease, could 
have looked the death certificates or, 
least, asked the union cite the 
source its information. 

the Santa Barbara News Re- 
view, five-year-old weekly, reporter 
George Thurlow, while preparing 
spring 1976 series disease the 
Johns-Manville plant Lompoc, spent 
three afternoons combing 12,000 death 
certificates looking for Johns-Manville 
employees (the death certificates list the 
last place employment) who had died 
work-related disease. turned 
thirty-five who had more victims than 
the union Lompoc had estimated. 
Such survey produces conservative re- 
sults because some people with disease 
acquired plant may have moved 
away, for though the incubation period 
the diseases long, the exposure 
asbestos need only have been for short 
period. Also, there are killers, such 
heart disease, that may have been 
caused the asbestosis, but only the 
fatal heart attack listed the death 
certificate. Nevertheless, produc- 
tive research method. 

Though Nelson the Times thinks 
there are far more occupa- 
tional risks and hazards than have been 
written about believes the 
nature covering occupational hazards 
should change. things need 
put into perspective. Somebody will 
find that some situation exists ship- 
yard Mississippi. The impres- 
sion created that all the employers 
are bad guys. But the individual workers 
are responsible for things also. need 
hold the workers 

When asked his assertion didn’t 
presuppose that workers had been in- 
formed about the specific dangers 
their work, Nelson said, and 
don’t know the workers know about 
everywhere. The unions should conduct 
better educational 

Nelson’s position that workers should 
held responsible for knowing about 
the hazards which they are exposed 
rather strange light the difficulties 
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even those federal agencies charged 
with assuring the safety the work- 
place have encountered. recent 
Wall Street Journal article pointed out: 
workers are being exposed 
toxic substances the job but often 
don’t know because manufacturers 
keep the ingredients secret, federal 
officials Paraphrasing tes- 
timony given House hearing Dr. 
John Finklea, director the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health (NIOSH), the April article 
went say: number ex- 
posed workers could large 
million million, [Finklea] added, 
noting that the institute far has been 
able identify the ingredients only 
half the 86,000 trade-name products 

With asbestos, the case somewhat 
different. Medical researchers both 
within and outside industry were 
aware since the 1930s that asbestos 
causes asbestosis and since the 1950s 
that can cause cancer, but industry 
consistently assured workers that the 
mineral posed hazard. Indeed, de- 
spite the long latency period the dis- 
eases, the percent the asbestos 
workers who will die work-caused 
diseases, many thousands were exposed 
the fibers that caused their disease 
after industry knew the results exten- 
sive medical studies that established the 
killing nature asbestos. The industry 
whole, however, did not begin 
provide protection for its workers until 
the early 1970s, when laws required 
so. 


few years ago the U.S. Labor De- 
partment’s Occupational Health and 
Safety Administration (OSHA) placed 
sign the entrance the Lompoc plant 
that read: 


CAUTION: ASBESTOS DUST HAZARD. 
AVOID BREATHING DUST. WEAR AS- 
SIGNED PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT. 
NOT REMAIN AREA UNLESS YOUR 
WORK REQUIRES IT. BREATHING ASBES- 


TOS DUST MAY HAZARDOUS YOUR 
HEALTH. 


Despite that sign and despite nearly 
five decades evidence, some super- 
visors that plant were telling workers 
recently two years ago that the 
about asbestos causing disease 


were according Stan 
Tulledo, the reporter the Lompoc 
Record. 

the last two years, the Record and 
the Pittsburg Post-Dispatch were the 
only daily newspapers California that 
provided readers, who include many as- 
bestos workers, with information about 
this dramatic conflict between major 
industry’s word, conveyed through 
supervisors and company doctors, and 
the reality scientific research. also 
appears that the reporters from these two 
papers Tulledo, who has left the 
Lompoc paper, and Manor, Pittsburg 
may the only daily newspaper re- 
porters the state who have used work- 
ers sources stories about asbestos. 
From October 1975 through February 
1977, Tulledo wrote twenty-two stories 
about asbestos occupational health 
hazard the community’s two asbestos 
plants. relied heavily workers 
sources. More heavily, fact, than 
wanted to, but, says Tulledo, 
officials wouldn’t 


ailure cultivate workers 
potential sources may one the 
reasons why this serious occupational 
health hazard has gone without the 
coverage merits. For instance, San 
Jose, the hometown the man who 
traveled Pittsburg get information 
from Manor about the asbestosis had 
just learned was carrying his lungs, 
the San Jose Mercury and News carried 
numerous stories this year about feared 
excess asbestos the ceilings 
schools the area. 

Dennis Rockstroh, the Mercury re- 
porter who wrote many the stories 
about asbestos the schools and the use 
asbestos insulation new office 
buildings and homes, was asked the 
paper had looked into the use asbestos 
local industry, where could as- 
sumed that asbestos would much 
more concentrated. Rockstroh replied 
that didn’t think there were any fac- 
tories the San Jose area that used as- 
bestos. asked that question 
some scientists the said. 
told there were plants 
the area that used it, except one San 
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BLUE COMPOTE. 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Art Collection. 


Unknown 


some folks. 


These are some pictures our folks painted, and left 
behind teach lesson. They’re from art 
exhibition titled Flowering American Folk Art 
1776-1876.” 

what these folk artists say, 
dreamed and believed.” And they tell their stories with 
freshness and directness, clarity and simplicity, that 
has never been surpassed. For them, was easy. They 
never got bogged down formalized 
fashionable They saw clearly, and 
reported what they saw simply. And the result was fresh 
breeze creativity that charms still. 

Maybe it’s just easy for us. Maybe all need 
try. That’s one reason sponsored this exhibition. 
our business, yours, need reminded that 
freshness, directness and simplicity are still the most fertile 
sources accomplishment. And that they’re still 
readily available they were our folks—in our 
own individual imagination, individual innovativeness 
and individual creativity. Sponsorship art that reminds 
these things not patronage. It’s business 
and human necessity. 

your company would like know more about 
corporate sponsorship art, write Joseph Cullman 3rd, 
Chairman the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 

100 Park Avenue, New York, 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
takes art make company great. 
Makers Marlboro, Benson Hedges Merit, Parliament, Virginia Slims and 
Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Personna Blades. 


Flowering American Folk Art 1776-1876" appeared the Whitney Museum 
American Art, the Virginia Museum Fine Arts, Richmond, and the M.H. 
Young Memorial Museum San Francisco, sponsored Philip Incorporated. 


Benito, and didn’t follow through 
that. The experts the Berkeley labo- 
ratory the [state] Department 
Health also said there was asbestos 
factories 

call the San Francisco office 
Asbestos Workers local 16, instead 
the would have informed the 
San Jose reporter that that small local 
alone has units five companies San 
Jose. Other unions the area could 
have provided the names additional 
industries whose workers are contact 
with asbestos fibers part their daily 
work, including the major manufacturer 
pipe that recently told nine its 
workers, including two management, 
they had spots their lungs. 

this motherland asbestos, 
California, only people who live 
Pittsburg, where Manor continues run 
stories each time asbestos worker 
dies from work-related disease, and 
Lompoc have had access regular in- 
formation about this occupational health 
hazard. The major dailies, who have the 
larger incomes and staffs support in- 
vestigative work, have generally spared 
their much larger audiences information 
about the presence this killer the 
local workplace. 


story 


Over the years, more than 100,000 men 
and women have built and overhauled 
submarines for the U.S. Navy the 
giant Electric Boat (E.B.) shipyard 


Peter Perl, who covered the asbestos story 
for Connecticut magazine, recently joined 
the staff the Providence Journal-Bulletin. 


Groton, Connecticut Submarine 
Capital the The air they 
breathed inside the huge subs often car- 
ried millions tiny particles asbestos 
dust, released during when 
the pipes inside the subs were stripped 
old asbestos and new insulation was 
applied. Until recently, E.B. workers 
were unaware that the clouds white 
powder the cramped compartments 
caused asbestosis or, worse, cancer. 

Local 620 the Pipefitters Union 
first became concerned about asbestos 
three years ago, after the death 
cancer man who had worked E.B. 
for eighteen years and after several 
workers had begun develop lung 
problems. union official then exam- 
ined death certificates members who 
had died during the previous seventeen 
years. Twenty-two, found, had died 
diseases associated with asbestos ex- 
posure. Medical studies carried out 
since then indicate that more than half 
group 1,200 E.B. workers exam- 
ined show varying traces such dis- 
eases finding that has serious impli- 
cations for the 21,000 men and women 
now working the Groton shipyard and 
for the many thousands who once 
worked there similar installations. 

Considering the seriousness the 
diseases and the number workers and 
families involved, the asbestos story 
E.B. was generally underplayed four 
daily newspapers that covered Boat 
two the Groton area, the 
Norwich Bulletin and the New London 
Day, and two larger, regional papers, 
The Hartford Courant and the Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin. 
has small daily, which subsidiary 
the Norwich Bulletin.) Even after the 
story broke, 1975, new developments 
rarely made the front page. The papers 
ignoring the story; they were 
simply paying more attention other is- 
sues. 1975, the shipyard was virtually 
shut down bitter six-month strike 
over job security and wages. The strike 
overshadowed the first ominious medi- 
cal reports that the 
might have serious health problem. 
But even after the strike was over, the 
economic health E.B. was treated 
bigger story than the physical health 
its workers. 

The larger papers 
slow appreciate the significance 


Electric Boat’s industrial disease. The 
Courant, statewide paper, buried the 
story its for four 
months after the Pipefitters Union an- 
nounced that twenty-two workers had 
died asbestos-related deaths. new de- 
velopment broke November 1975, 
with the release the results pre- 
liminary examination 201 E.B. em- 
ployees conducted the union’s behest 
team medical researchers led 
Dr. Irving Selikoff. showed that 
percent the 201 shipyard workers ex- 
amined were suffering from varying 
degrees lung damage and con- 
cluded, alarmingly, that addition 
men who had handled asbestos, others 
who had merely worked the vicin- 
ity were also endangered. The Cour- 
ant ran the story two days after the 
much smaller New London Day had 
and then put the story page 70. 


coverage all four papers 
consisted, and large, recording the 
Mt. Sinai findings, keeping track the 
growing number lawsuits, and, later, 
reporting the barring the federal Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration (OSHA) from the submarine 
work areas E.B. and the Navy for 
reasons despite the fact 
that OSHA inspectors carried top gov- 
ernment clearance credentials. While 
the reporting was generally clear and 
workmanlike, lacked the depth needed 
tell the full story. This was especially 
true the case the two smaller 
dailies. While the New London Day and 
the Norwich Bulletin reported each new 
development, thereby providing more 
complete record than either the Courant 
the Journal-Bulletin, neither paper 
produced any extended background 
stories explaining how the industrial 
tragedy developed, why the health 
thousands people had been ignored 
long, and what the effect has been 
human terms for the families involved. 
reading the fifty-odd stories pro- 
vided the two smaller papers 
reveals that the Day only once inter- 
viewed asbestos victim, while the 
Bulletin never did so. 
The Day often had stories first, but 
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“Any talk about one exclusive form energy just irrespon- not running out gas. 
sible nonsense. This country will need all the energy can get running out cheap, readily available 


from all sources meet the challenge that confronts 


gas. That’s important 


Are Running Out 
the Fuel the Future? 


No, say the experts. Despite recent shortages, clean, efficient 
natural gas will play significant role well into the 21st 
century. The truth is, simply cannot without our most 
modern form energy. 


Hugh Downs interviews Robert Seymour, Chairman the 
Board, Consolidated Natural Gas Co., and Chairman, 
American Gas Association. 


HUGH DOWNS: 

Last winter the U.S. experienced severe and disruptive 
shortages natural gas. are now officially the middle 
energy crisis that President Carter has said requires 
waging the moral equivalent war. Yet you have stated that 
optimistic about the future gas energy. 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

I’m indeed optimistic. Let’s look the facts. Geological 
experts estimate that have least and possibly 
much years supply from conventional sources, and 
that figure rises steeply when you add the gas from supple- 
mental and non-conventional sources. there cause for 
optimism far the future gas energy concerned. 
Gas certain play major role the U.S. energy picture 
well into the century. consider that good news, be- 
cause there simply other form energy that could 
take over the load gas carrying today. 

HUGH DOWNS: Just what that load? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Gas supplies over half the energy users the residen- 
tial-commercial sector, and the largest share energy con- 
sumed industry. You get even better perspective 
looking this way: the gas industry supplies almost three 
times much energy per year the electric industry. 


HUGH DOWNS: 

That’s something most people aren’t aware of, suspect. 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

afraid youre right. President Carter has called natural 
gas our most precious fuel, and suspect that addition 
its high-energy content his assessment was due the fact 
that natural gas just doesn’t pollute air, land, water. Far 
from being old-fashioned, natural gas really our most 
modern, most timely fuel. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

The critical question, seems me, how does the cost 


our “most “most modern” fuel compare with 


other energy forms, let’s say electricity? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

terms energy bought residential users, electricity 


Gas Customers Gas Consumption 


Users Consumed 
Types Users Number .Market Amount (by Market) 
Residential 
Commercial........ 44,753,000 54.6 7.6 quads 42.7 
industrial .......... 180,000 445 
Gas Transmission 
Distribution ...... 0.6 quads 


*includes gas used for electric generation. 
Excluding transportation, gas provides 35.9% of ail energy consumed in the U.S. 


Advertisement 


Advertisement 


alone not enough? 


today costs from three five times much gas. 
depends where you live. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

Why then all the talk about all-electric economy? 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Well, you know that talk about one exclusive form 
just irresponsible nonsense. This country will need all the 
energy get from all sources meet the challenge that 
confronts us. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

what I’ve heard. Nevertheless, even gas continues 
play vital role our total energy picture, isn’t likely 
diminishing role over the next years? 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Not necessarily. There are knowledgeable people within 
the gas industry who feel that the year 2000, gas will 


Trillions of Cubic Feet 


New Technologies 
High BTU 
Coal Gasification 
Alaska 
from 
LNG Imports Pet. Feedstocks 


Production Under 
Current Conditions 


1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 


contribute the same percentage our total energy demand 
today. Now that would mean increasing today’s output 
more than percent. 

HUGH DOWNS: you think that’s likely? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

think it’s provided lot things right. But 
that’s talking about 30-32 quads energy per year. 
counting quads—versus today. I’m cautious op- 
timist. 


HUGH DOWNS: 

better explain quads before on. 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

One quad quadrillion British thermal units. That’s the 
same trillion cubic feet natural gas. 182 million 
barrels oil. million tons coal. 293 billion 
kilowatt-hours electricity. way making astro- 
nomical figures manageable. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

Where will these astronomical amounts natural gas—25 
quads—come from? 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

The largest portion will continue come from conven- 
tional sources, including Alaska and the Outer Continental 
Shelf. Approximately 18-21 quads, would say. Then you 


Delivered Plant Investmt. 
Plant Energy Per Delivered 


Present (1975 Data) Bil.) (Quads/Yr) Quad Bil.) 
Electric 7.0 23.0 
Gas 20.2 2.5 
Future Increments 
Electric Utility 
—Coal Electric (1000 Mw) 0.9 .021 42.9 
—Nuclear (1000 Mw)... 52.4 
Gas Utility 
—Coal Gasification 
1:2 .092 13.0 
—LNG? (365 1.6 4.4 
Incremental U.S. 
for Additional Quads 
—Electric Coal 


Electric institute only U.S. Investment 

have the supplemental supplies—liquefied natural gas, 
synthetic natural gas from petroleum feed stocks, and coal 
gasification. These supplemental supplies will build 
gradually until the end the century, when they should 
account for least quads. 

HUGH DOWNS: maybe more? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Yes maybe ten twelve. It’s very possible. Now further 
down the line should have gas from unconventional 
sources: the geopressurized geothermal zones the 
Mexico and various tight rock formations the Rocky 
Mountain and the Appalachian area, and even hydrogen 
from the sea. These are new technologies, and it’s hard 
sure about the amounts the time frame. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

How about the cost? All energy seems costing more. 
Will that the case with these new sources? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Well, there are great many uncertainties about the un- 
conventional sources. But know lot about the 
supplementals, and even more about the cost conven- 
tional sources, course. Let start with those. 

Today costs producer—the people from whom we, the 
utilities and pipelines, buy our gas—several times much 
drill the same well did twenty years ago. But that’s 
only part the story. Today producing companies fre- 
quently have drill much deeper—several miles down—or 
locate their rigs much deeper water, both. These costs 
are tremendous—but it’s still the cheapest energy can 
get. Now the problem that there just isn’t enough 


“Conservation vital but conservation 


meet our country’s growing needs. That’s where the sup- 
plementals come in. 


HUGH DOWNS: 

Supplemental gas will more expensive but still cheaper 
than other forms energy? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Definitely. Take coal gasification, potentially the largest 
and also probably the costliest the supplementals. First 
generation coal gas estimated come little under 
$4.50 per thousand cubic feet. Now compare that with the 
cost its only major alternative—coal-generated electric- 
ity, which more than $10.00 for the same amount 
energy. coal gas costs less than half much. Does that 
answer your question? 


$/MM BTU A 1 
10.14 

7 

SYNTHETIC GAS FROM COAL 4.45 

LNG 
2.97 
2 FUEL OIL 2.05° 

GAS 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
‘Preliminary, based on 12 months ending October 1976. 
incremental price, based on first generation Lurgi technology. 
3incremental price, based on recent contracts, East Coast delivery 
‘Preliminary A.G.A. estimates 


Sources: American Gas Association, Edison Electric Institute and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


HUGH DOWNS: 

Yes. like stay with coal gasification for minute. It’s 
very important subject, seems me, because the enor- 
mous coal reserves have the United States. What 
about the environmental aspect? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Air pollution associated with coal gasification plants 
estimated about one-tenth that scrubber-equipped 
electric power plants producing the same number usable 
Btu’s. Another environmental point: coal gasification uses 
only about one-eighth much water. 

HUGH DOWNS: pretty persuasive. 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Yes. But remember, I’m not arguing against the diligent use 
coal meet the electric needs our country. I’m simply 
saying that these vast coal supplies must channeled 
ways that will best provide our long-term base-load energy 
needs. Nor the gas industry—trying belittle the 
urgent need develop alternative future energy sources 
such solar. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

glad you said that. The National Space Institute, for 
instance, has been making case for solar energy for some 
time—a very persuasive case, think. 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

agree. The gas industry has active research program 
investigating the feasibility using natural gas assist 
solar heating residential and commercial buildings. 


HUGH DOWNS: 
There’s one more subject I'd like cover, and that’s conser- 
vation. It’s certainly important part President 


energy plan. the gas position that? 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

the need conserve agree 100%. industry, 
our track record conservation goes back almost ten years 
when started our Energy Use Analysis program for 
builders, architects, and large volume users. added 
number other programs since then further improve 
the efficiency appliances and space heating systems. 
Now these are efficiency improvements what already 
the most efficient form energy there is. 

But conservation alone not enough. Even eco- 

nomic growth rate two which the President has 
used projecting our future energy requirements, we'll 
need develop all the new sources have discussed. 
HUGH DOWNS: 
Let see can summarize, then. First, our potential 
reserves are sufficient last well into the 21st century. 
not running out natural gas, just out cheap, 
easily-available gas. That’s important because the lead- 
ing role gas plays the U.S. energy picture today. 

Second, there realistic alternative gas. Right now 
other form energy could take over the enormous load 
carried gas today. 

Third, although the cost production will up, gas will 
still less expensive and more efficient than the only real- 
istic alternative: electricity. 

And fourth, gas the cleanest, most environmentally 
acceptable fuel. 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

would add one last, tremendous advantage: the gas in- 
dustry’s mile network pipelines and gas mains. 
It’s the most modern and the most efficient energy delivery 
system ever devised—and it’s place, waiting fully 
utilized. 

HUGH DOWNS: 


All which means gas will play significant role well into 
the 21st century. 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 
doubt about it, when you look the facts. 


Built cost $50 billion and irreplaceable today, the U.S. 
gas transmission and distribution network million miles 
one the most efficient methods transmit energy, 
consuming less energy per unit shipped than, for instance, 
American Gas 


electricity. 
Association 


Dept. 1515 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22209 


sometimes they were seriously flawed. 
its initial June 1975 report the sus- 
pected epidemic, for example, the Day 
printed unchallenged the assertion 
company doctor Duncan MacDoug- 
all that asbestos was considered 
until link with lung cancer 
was discovered about five years 
Dr. MacDougall was off 
twenty forty years; the cancer con- 
nection was first reported 1935 and 
was widely accepted medical fact 
the 1950s. While the Day was usually 
step ahead new developments, the 
Bulletin’s coverage was broader 
scope. The paper ran front-page story 
last January reporting that while E.B. 
was fighting the asbestos disease claims 
its employees, its parent company, 
General Dynamics, was turning hand- 
some profit through Canadian mining 
subsidiary Asbestos Corporation, 
Ltd. The Bulletin also ran several strong 
stories the hazards fibrous glass, 
substitute for asbestos now 
spread use E.B. and elsewhere which 
some experts fear may equally 
hazardous. 


letin, though initially slow give the 
story more than passing attention, 
mately produced the best individual 
stories. The took the lead 
April 1976 when devoted more than 
full page its Sunday editions 
four-story spread that examined the 
dangers asbestos both construction 
workers and the general population, 
described the failure 
enact national standards for asbestos ex- 
posure until 1972, and reported other 
carcinogens. The Courant 
also dug out the transcript the E.B. 
workman’s compensation hearing and 
provided readers with the testimony 
disabled pipelagger describing his 
work-life amidst the hazardous dust and 
widow telling her own asbestos 
exposure from the residue her hus- 
band’s clothes. 

The Journal-Bulletin does not regu- 
larly cover E.B.’s Groton plant; still, the 
Providence paper beat its Connecticut 
counterparts reporting the second 


major finding the Mt. Sinai team: that 
more than 600 the first workers 
examined had lethal de- 
bilitating lung diseases directly related 
their work with also 
provided the fullest description work- 
ing conditions inside the submarines 
moving 2,000-word account which fo- 
cused two friends who had worked 
together rip-outs, eaten their lunches 
compartments filled with asbestos 
dust, and occasionally even had 
fights with handfuls the dust. 
The story captured some the tragedy 
workers who were unwittingly killing 
themselves merely doing their jobs. 
(One the two men died cancer 
1973; the other has asbestosis.) 

Overall, despite its flaws, the press 
Charles Ballato, the workman’s com- 
pensation chairman for the E.B. pipe- 
fitters. fact, coverage the E.B. case 
prompted Connecticut Governor Ella 
Grasso appoint special commission 
January 1977 investigate the 
danger the public. And, because 
the publicity, E.B. workers are more 
pirators and complain their shop 
stewards about occupational hazards, 
Ballato says. But also believes that 
the papers could have done more. Even 
today, the newspapers (and, for that 
matter, the OSHA inspectors) have been 
unable ascertain whether E.B.’s be- 
lated safety campaign has eliminated the 
hazards rip-out. could 
tougher Ballato says the 
newspapers. could put E.B. 
the spot and ask them ‘Is there prob- 
lem here isn’t there?’ E.B. still won’t 
admit there’s anything 

While newspapers are generally reluc- 
tant investigate criticize major 
employer, surely they have responsi- 
bility inform the public they serve 
including workers about hazards 
the workplace and their cost society 
lives and pain and money. due 
course, the four newspapers that cov- 
ered the E.B. story assumed that re- 
sponsibility and, among them, did 
creditable, occasionally excellent, job. 
seemed take them long time, 
however, give story that involves 
people’s health anything like the atten- 
tion they routinely give stories about the 
financial well-being industry. 


The Cancer Connection And What 
Can About 

Larry Agran. Houghton Mifflin Co. 220 
pp. $8.95 

You Can Fight Cancer And Win 
Brody with Arthur Holleb, 
M.D. Quadrangle/The New York Times 
Book Co. 338 pp. $12.50 

Building The Tragedy Bridesburg 
Willard Randall and Stephen 
Solomon. Little, Brown and Co. 317 pp. 
$9.95 


The journalism occupational hazards 
is, fortunately, not confined news- 
papers, whose coverage this depart- 
ment tends spotty, general- 
circulation magazines, only few 
which report the subject depth. 
There are books fill the gap. All three 
under review were written either 
newspaper staffers free-lance writers. 
Two them emphasize the connection 
between industry and cancer; the third 
deals with this subject more gingerly. 

The best and most powerful the 
three Larry Agran’s The Cancer Con- 
nection and What Can About It. 
columnist for the Los Angeles Times’s 
section and attorney, Agran 
builds his case the latest scientific 
human cancer caused environmen- 
tal agents, many them man-made and 
therefore the cause preventable can- 
cers. Agran tellingly presents the human 
agony cancer, describes the political 
and economic forces that have combined 
block effective cancer-control 
program, and comes with his own 
thoughtful proposals. 

Given its subject matter, this could 
easily forbidding book. is, rather, 
moving and interesting and strong 
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throughout. Agran lets variety 
people tell their own stories their own 
words industrial worker who 
scraped lethal vinyl chloride from vats, 
lifelong smoker, the family child 
who was needlessly bombarded with 
diagnostic X-rays, doctor who hunted 
down carcinogen his home town and 
then found that state health officials 
didn’t want bothered with his dis- 
covery. Agran follows some his sub- 
jects through the therapies surgery, 
chemotherapy, and radiation. His de- 
scription the painful and often de- 
humanizing results that buy few extra 
months years life constitutes 
eloquent argument for prevention rather 
than 

Agran pulls punches laying the 
blame, accusing chemical companies 
industrial homicide and blasting the to- 
bacco industry and the United States 
government, which subsidizes it, for 
promoting proved cause cancer. 

His calls for action make sense. 
would increase funding the federal 
Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration tenfold, that could finally 
its job step that would infuriate the 
John Birch Society, which 
working wreck OSHA); require pre- 
market testing for all new chemicals, 
from food flavorings flame retardants; 
and create cancer prevention agency 
lobby for the end human exposure 
cancer-causing agents and educate 
the public, other federal agencies 
have failed do. 

Agran also makes plea the media 
tell the story cancer the depth 
with which needs told. This new 
view preventable cancer should prove 
particularly useful environmental, 
labor, and medical reporters. 

Which brings Jane Brody, 
medical writer for The New York Times, 
and the American Cancer Society. You 
Can Fight Cancer and Win based 
updated, expanded versions the ap- 
proaches cancer the A.C.S. has been 
pushing for years. Thus, the book advo- 
cates early detection and treatment 
cancer, and suggests that the U.S. 
ought concentrate its anticancer 


strategies against known carcinogens 
—cigarettes, for instance. 

These are worthy goals. But em- 
phasize them the expense getting 
tough with careless industrial em- 
ployers, polluters, and pushers artifi- 
cial food additives the sort insipid 
strategy that has made the A.C.S., 
well the National Cancer Institute and 
the national cancer program general, 
the butt increasing amount crit- 
icism. trenchant example such 
criticism WAGING THE WRONG WAR 
CANCER: HOW THE AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY FOCUSES SEARCH 
FOR CURES RATHER THAN THE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL CAUSES, Daniel 
Greenberg and Judith Randal, which 
appeared The Washington May 
1977 section.) 

Brody’s book, written with the aid 
Arthur Holleb, M.D., senior vice- 
president for medical affairs the 
A.C.S., assumes, effect, that you and 
are inevitably going exposed 
cancer-causing agents assumption 
Agran would refuse accept easily 
and tells what next. Brody 
does state several times that preventing 
exposure carcinogens would the 
best strategy, but such advice workers 
the substances you work with and 

insist that your employer protect 
betray curious naiveté regarding 
the realities life this age chemi- 
cals and corporate secrecy. 

These deficiences noted, You Can 
Fight Cancer and Win nonetheless 
full useful information early de- 
tection, self-examination, coping with 
cancer, and adjusting death the 
family. self-help manual with lists 
treatment facilities, also up-to- 
date encyclopedia cancer rates, pat- 
terns, and scientific theories. 

The third this cancer trilogy, Build- 
ing The Tragedy Bridesburg, de- 
scribes the cancer deaths workers 
the Rohm and Haas Company’s chemi- 
cal plant Bridesburg, outside 
Philadelphia. Randall and Solomon, 
who are free-lancers, based their book 
their award-winning story Who 
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published The Philadelphia 
Sunday magazine 1975. 
The article told workers’ exposure 
over many years chemical called 
BCME, which was widely used the 
synthesis ion exchange resins, and 
which proved potent carcinogen. 
Man after man who worked Rohm 
and Haas’s Building where the raw 
ingredients were reacted kettles, 
shriveled and died cancer while the 
company spent years denying there was 
problem and federal health inspectors 
found violations meriting more than 
$30 fine. 

Who Died’’ was thoroughly in- 
vestigated, tightly written indictment 
the company’s health policy and the 
federal agencies charged with protecting 
the lives the nation’s workers. Unfor- 
tunately, turn their magazine story 
into book, the authors have padded 
heavily. The first four chapters read like 
corporate history Rohm and Haas, 
Starting with its seventeenth-century 
roots the leather-tanning industry near 
the Delaware River. Later, the failings 
the federal occupational-health 
bureaucracy are examined and there 
detailed account the six-year battle 
over legislation control toxic sub- 
stances. There also useful appendix 
analyzing the cost saving lives 
averting the kind catastrophe that un- 
folded Bridesburg. 

Some the additional information, 
then, valuable. But the overall effect 
expanding the article into the book 
that lose sense close-knit 
clan chemical workers 
Bridesburg Solomon and 
Randall describe them, most whom 
are now dead cancer. This regret- 
table, because was the personal, 
human element that gave the original 
article its moving force. And the tragedy 
cancer is, above all, human story 
—one whose collective message may 
one day get through society that, too 
often, seems indifferent. 


MICHAEL GOLD 


Michael Gold environmental writer for 
The Record, Hackensack, N.J. 
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You called Saturday Night Special 


The revolver adorning these pages Colt Single Action Army. With its 10-inch barrel, this particular 
model replica the famous Ned Buntline Special presented Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson and other 
Western peace officers its namesake the late 

There are very few Americans who don’t know something about this handgun. Most people might call 
the Colt gun that won the West,” they might call Almost nobody would call 

But the Washington press corps did. 

When Rep. Martin Russo introduced amendment ban what called 
handguns” last year, virtually everybody the media took his word for it. Yet, Russo’s measure, according 
Treasury Department analysis, would have banned over 70-percent all handguns now owned 
Americans including the Colt Single Action Army and the Buntline Special. That’s fact. Under the 
hammer-drop criteria the Russo bill, the gun that won the West all three pounds and $400 worth 
would have been banned. Concealable? Cheap? Preferred criminals? Saturday Night 
Special? 
Most people would argue no. Obviously. 

But then most people were never informed what the Russo amendment really would have done. 
Marty Russo’s measure received perhaps more coverage than any single gun control event the last 
Congress. was big news. 

fact became household word. 

And herein lies the rub the very heart what became gross distortion. 

The Russo amendment, virtually all press coverage was indeed reduced word, 
very few words. 

The Wall Street Journal legislation would have banned the sale and 
manufacture small, easily concealable 

The Washington Star proposed legislation would have banned importation, 
manufacture, sale distribution new ‘concealable’ handguns licensed manu- 
facturers and dealers .... would have banned the manufacture handguns 
from cheap metals the type that fly apart when 

The Washington key amendment (Russo) would ban the sale 
manufacture concealable handguns the basis size and safety 

This distortion, repeated thousands media outlets across the nation, affects some 40-million 
American households where firearms are lawfully owned. Whether the distortion was intentional, 
whether was the result the need for tight writing, was the product lazy careless reporters 
who failed even read the bill doesn’t really matter. distortion any other name distortion. 


1 


When came 
coverage the Russo 
amendment HR11193, 
millions readers, viewers and 
listeners were misled. Flat out. 

the issue the so-called Saturday 
Night Special the Russo amendment has 
proven great deal. Saturday Night Special has become elastic epithet, 
stretched nearly mean all pistols and revolvers. has meaning. The 
crux the issue that evil people criminals are responsible for acts 
violence, not the objects they use. 

firearm more responsible for shooting, than typewriter 
responsible for libel committed reporter. And that score, 
blame one generic type writing machine over another for libel 
makes sense. easily portable, concealable, with short carriage Sound ridiculous? 

That’s how Saturday Night Special sounds most Americans who lawfully own and use handguns. 

them, the people that make the NRA’s citizens’ lobby, have trust represent their 

interests Washington and state capitals. will continue oppose firearms control any form 
registration, licensing, the ultimate, confiscation because none has anything with crime. 
And crime what most Americans are concerned about. fact, when comes the extreme gun 
control firearms confiscation the people who lost their referendum bid that very thing agree 
with us. Middlesex County Sheriff John Buckley, who led that unsuccessful question said Boston 
Globe by-line article, Oct. 10, 1976, handguns not device for fighting And the 
Boston Globe voiced that same thesis earlier editorial, Oct. 1976, criminals would 
not likely turn their weapons.” 

what any all about? 

newsmen and newswomen, that where your trust comes in. That’s question you should ask. 
you don’t ask it, there trust, and all lose something very precious. 

challenge you keep that trust. 


For any information the Russo amendment, the issue firearms control, 
please contact us. Write: 

National Rifle Association 

1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 


Washington, 20036 
NRA Institute for Legislative Action 1977 
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conservation— 
rural electric cooperatives 


take the lead 


Early this year, leaders America’s 
rural electric systems proposed 
new program encourage and 
assist consumers weatherize and 
insulate their homes. (It’s esti- 
mated that weatherizing all U.S. 
homes and buildings could save 

percent the energy now 
consumed for heating and cooling.) 


That program, cooperation with 
the U.S. Department Agricul- 
ture, now well underway. It’s one 
series plans and projects 
rural electric systems are undertak- 
ing help our nation achieve 
real energy conservation program— 
important element compre- 
hensive national energy policy. 


a tne 


energy Sec’ és 
Rural home owners receive energy loan 


OF ry ti 

in fa hast tic co-ops which 


elet 
pave 


a 


loan plan save energy 


i tment, is consideri 

WASHINGTONN (UPI) — Agricul: be made by the Agriculture Depart row a total of about $1 billion. thet his depa' idering 
ture Sec. Bob Bergland and represen- ment’s Farmers Home Adminis- The seven co-ops signing initial 
tatives of seven rural electric co-ops . tration. rural homes financed by Farmers 


agreements were: 
have signed agreements launching @ BORROWERS, HOWEVER, will Blue Ridge Electric Membership Home Ad ion credit programs 


It’s action keeping with rural electric systems’ pioneering 
tradition—and one their national policy statements: 
recognize that our country’s progress and well-being depend 
small measure upon our own initiative. resolve use our 
own resources and our own hard work for the benefit citizens 
this 


Adams Electrical Cooperative, Camp Point, one the many 

rural electric systems participating the weatherization loan program. 
the 1950’s, Adams began program home insulation for 

consumers who were installing electric heat. Today, cooperation 

with the Farmers Home Administration, USDA, they’re expanding the 
program cover all types heating and cooling. 


America’s rural electric systems 


For more information rural electric energy positions 

and the weatherization program, write Dept 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 Florida 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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experiment: 
Capitol Hill News Service 


Providing 
congressional 
coverage for 
small-town papers 
has proved 
high-risk venture 


JOHN ROSENBERG 


ast May, scattering Indiana 
newspapers, all situated con- 
gressional districts represented 
Democrats, published curious story 
saying that the member Congress for 
the area for voting 
against amendment that would have 
limited federal employees’ political 
contributions. The story did not identify 
the critic critics. 

May 25, Michael Isikoff 
Capitol Hill News Service reported 
the service’s seven Indiana clients that 
the stories were based release 
headed from the Other 
and further labeled Information 
Service the National Republican 
Congressional Isikoff re- 
ported that from the Other 
was occasional effort: the Republican 
Congressional Committee had 
new public relations cen- 
tered distribution releases 
which are ‘on balance’ critical Dem- 
ocratic also pointed 
out which Indiana districts could expect 
receive more such releases those 
which Democrats had won 
Republican districts which the GOP 
would dearly love win 

story may not rank impor- 
tance with Wilbur 
Wayne Hays, but 
does contribute useful detail the 


John Rosenberg Washington-based 
free lance. 
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otherwise incomplete picture Con- 
gress projected the nation wire 
services, news syndicates, Washington 
bureaus major chains, congres- 
sional public-relations aides. such, 
the article part large body evi- 
dence that, after four years operation, 
Capitol Hill News Service succeeding 
important journalistic experiment. 
C.H.N.S. fills the void between national 
news emanating from the Hill bills 
passed, hearings held, scandals revealed 
and the need readers for news 
about the performance their own rep- 
resentatives. Its two commitments 
provide locally focused Washington 
news for some the vast majority 
daily and weekly papers and broadcast- 
ers that have neither reporters nor 
stringers the capital, and move 
beyond passive coverage Congress 
are being fulfilled daily. 

Despite this journalistic success, le- 
gal, financial, and administrative prob- 
lems are jeopardizing C.H.N.S.’s exis- 
tence incorporated nonprofit or- 
ganization independent other news 
agencies, and may determine whether 
the service can maintain coverage 
anything like its present scale beyond 
1977. How those pressures are resolved 
may suggest the future reporter- 
sponsored news gathering apart from 
existing newspapers, their bureaus, 
the wire services. Whether these exper- 
iments reporting take the form 
the Phoenix Project In- 
vestigative Reporters and Editors, 
some different configuration, they 
represent attempt beyond the 
present structure journalism, and thus 
compel attention. 

C.H.N.S. was conceived Peter 
Gruenstein, reporter and lawyer whose 
work for Wisconsin Representative Les 
Aspin let him see first-hand the pre- 
dominance public relations over jour- 
nalism coverage Congress. Gruen- 
stein founded C.H.N.S. September 
1973, with $40,000 grant from Ralph 


Nader, and served director until July, 
1976. (Ben Bagdikian reported 
C.H.N.S.’s inception and 
the Media: Partners Propaganda,”’ 
January/February 1974.) 
wanted focus states whose con- 
gressional delegations were overseen 
particularly few Washington corre- 
spondents. 

encourage small papers cover 
national news, C.H.N.S. offered ‘‘ob- 
jective, comprehensive, high-quality 
coverage congressmen, and other 
Washington stories, the lowest feasi- 
ble cost media who would otherwise 
unable afford their own Washing- 
ton C.H.N.S. initially pro- 
vided free coverage for several weeks 
potential clients West Virginia, half 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Nebraska, 


‘After four 
years operation, 
Capitol Hill News Service 
succeeding 
important 
journalistic experiment’ 


and Montana, after which time tried 
sell them continued service. Fees, 
scaled circulation, ranged from $15 
$50 per week for newspapers; radio sta- 
tions paid $10 $20 per week for writ- 
ten files, and television stations $15 
$20. Film stories, offered later, were 
available for $40 $100 per week, de- 
pending upon market size, plus shipping 
and film costs. 

Though the rates have risen the 
newspaper minimum now $50, and 
written files cost broadcasters $50 
$100 per week, with higher charges for 
audio and visual services 
continues provide bargain news. And 


while the number clients and staff has 
declined since Gruenstein departed, 
there are subscribers all the original 
states except Nebraska, and the rest 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, (begun 
October 1976), and northern California 
(since April this year). Service 
Texas, initiated 1975, was terminated 
last winter. 

Most the stories filed C.H.N.S. 
are intentionally routine, reporting in- 
dividual congressmen’s actions is- 
sues local interest the editors 
C.H.N.S.’s clients. For example, Kan- 
sas subscribers (currently four news- 
papers and one radio station) receive 
almost daily reports farm legislation 
bated the House and Senate. The copy 
complete with details the work 
the Kansas delegation, details which 
wire services cannot provide and which 
Washington bureaus multi-paper 
chains seldom report. When Ann 
Cooper, who covered Kansas for 
C.H.N.S., moved Congressional 
Quarterly January, the Hays Daily 
News (circulation: 12,000) offered this 
appraisal her work: needed 
report the latest development the 


‘C.H.N.S.’s 
routine coverage 
extends 
the impact 
federal actions’ 


grain front, she was there, without ask- 
ing, and she gave our share the 
exclusives. And sandwiched between 
were reams copy about what the Kan- 
sas crew Capitol Hill was 
Subscribers coal states might say the 
same about C.H.N.S. coverage mat- 
ters essential their readers, such 
black lung benefits, strip-mining legis- 
lation, and mine safety. 

appropriate moments, all clients 
receive stories explaining 
the status legislation other Hill ac- 
tions. routine coverage ex- 
tends the impact 


other federal actions well. cite 
only one example, this spring, when 
Senator Richard Schweiker 
vania introduced bill for public financ- 
ing congressional elections, 
C.H.N.S. reporter explained how the 
proposal would have applied the 
hugely expensive 1976 race between 
Representatives Heinz and Green for 
that state’s other Senate seat. 

Most this routine reporting well 
done, clearly written and edited, reveal- 
ing the crucial steps congressmen take 
fail take before finally voting. 
There are occasional lapses into 
pieces, such statements 
President Carter’s energy plan, 
stories bills cosponsored and 
speeches made, activities often signify- 
ing little beyond member’s need for 
publicity. And some states are better 
covered than others: Pennsylvania, 
whose large delegation generates lot 
news, covered more reporters 
filing more stories than are Kentucky 
and West Virginia. 

These are forgivable sins; 
C.H.N.S. merely provided solid, locally 
oriented coverage Congress, its exis- 
tence would justified. 

addition, however, C.H.N.S. re- 
porters gained reputation 
among Washington correspondents for 
their aggressiveness and zeal getting 
behind the Ward Sinclair re- 
ported the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. This reputation reflects Gruen- 
stein’s second priority, establishing 
form reporting from 
the Hill. 

Gruenstein, who held that there are 
things that member Con- 
imally competent deliberately 
placed C.H.N.S. reporters position 
initiate stories how the members 
measured up. Strategies include asking 
congressmen for lists legislative goals 
the beginning session and assess- 
ing their accomplishments year’s end, 
soliciting position statements 
highly charged issues abortion gun 
control, for example about which 
many members prefer remain silent. 
Gruenstein finds and appall- 
ing that these basic ideas are considered 
innovative all any and 
believes that developing them 
C.H.N.S. pioneered radical 


departure congressional coverage. 
qualitative 

Since Gruenstein’s resignation 
mid-1976, C.H.N.S. has, under suc- 
cession acting directors, maintained 
this adversary posture, sometimes an- 
tagonizing congressmen pressing 
further than the editors some 
C.H.N.S. clients are willing follow. 
Alan Berlow, who covered Pennsyl- 
vania from shortly after C.H.N.S. was 
formed until joined Congressional 
Quarterly newsletter April, infuriated 
some congressmen with articles such 
STATE SOLON TOOK CREDIT FOR BILLS 
WHERE HIS ROLE WAS MINIMAL (to use 
the headline the Leighton Times 
News). That article, disputing Rep- 
resentative John Dent’s campaign ad- 
vertising, was printed, but other exam- 
ples Berlow’s critical journalism were 
not. 


embersof Congress are sensi- 
tive this extra dimension 
C.H.N.S.’s reporting. 
Berlow recalls that staff were 
shut out far higher percentage 
offices than any other news organization 
the Not everyone hostile. 
Rex Smith, who formerly subscribed 
C.H.N.S. editor the Rensselaer 
Republican, and now press secretary 
Indiana Representative Floyd Fithian, 
praises the coverage, taken three pa- 
pers his district. aide another 
Indiana congressman finds the C.H.N.S. 
reporter thorough, more than 
other people around here. doesn’t 
print stuff put out can’t give 
him something and have him print 
The spokesman for Representative Dent, 
subject several critical C.H.N.S. 
pieces, acknowledges that C.H.N.S. re- 
porters much closer look than 
some the national adding that 
investigative work sparked 
another kind criticism, libel suit that 
could put out business. Beginning 
the spring 1975, Gruenstein, who had 
worked Defense Department issues 
for Representative Aspin, wrote series 
articles detailing abuses defense 
contracting. The stories, distributed 
C.H.N.S. subscribers part the oc- 
casional national coverage sent all 
clients, were also purchased The 
Washington Star, among other major 
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“Some budget slashers 
are missing the 


“Budget cutting state and local governments politically popular. 
Unfortunately, it’s not always financially smart. 

Take New York for example. Without much thought, the state proposed 
shut down 135 day care centers, serving 7,500 working families, hopes 
saving $20 million. 

fact, Columbia School Public Health study calculated that this 
‘saving’ would have created $18.8 million spending other government 
agencies, both state and federal. 

the union representing state and local government workers, see 
these kinds blind budget decisions being made every state, every day. 

know legitimate budget cuts are hard enough live with. But false 
cuts are intolerable.” 


"The business government people? 
—Jerry Wurf, President 


American Federation State, County and Municipal Employees 
1625 Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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dailies. Most the stories concerned en- 
tertainment government personnel 
defense contractors and the use public 
funds pay for that entertainment. 

October 31, 1975, the ran one 
the articles its lead story, under the 
headline CONTRACTOR’S STAG PARTY 


FOR BOYS THE PENTAGON. The article 
claimed that Martin Marietta Corpora- 


‘For C.H.N.S., 
without any assets 
speak 
and without libel insurance, 
the Martin Marietta suit 
promised 
serious matter’ 


tion had leased lodge the Maryland 
January 1968 for Pentagon personnel and 
others. The article went say that two 
prostitutes had been hired, one whom 
paid $3000 cash for her 
weekend’s work Martin Marietta 
representative, according one 

November Martin Marietta sued 
the Gruenstein, and C.H.N.S. for 
libel, demanding $15 million damages 
and injunction requiring the Star 
print retraction. For the financially 
troubled Star and for C.H.N.S., without 
any assets speak and without libel 
insurance, the suit promised seri- 
ous matter. 

date, Martin Marietta has pressed 
its litigation against the further than 
its case against C.H.N.S., but because 
the complaints are related, the rulings 
far affect defense, too. 
July 26, 1976, U.S. District Judge 
Thomas Flannery granted the Srar’s 
motion for summary judgment, accept- 
ing the paper’s argument that the case 
came under the rule established Sulli- 
van New York Times (1964) and sub- 
sequent cases. That is, Martin Marietta 
the article addressed issues legitimate 
public interest, the corporation had 
prove with that 
the Star published with mal- 
Failing such proof, the claim 


against the Star was dismissed. 

Martin Marietta appealed the ruling, 
objecting the application the malice 
standard. doing, the company chal- 
lenged the basis for future C.H.N.S. 
defense New York Times grounds. 
The outcome this appeal crucial 
C.H.N.S.’s protection 
questions about the story that may arise 
trial. 

Pending the resolution the Srar 
suit, C.H.N.S. has been spared some, 
but not all, the burdens defending 
itself. One cost not borne Gruenstein 
and C.H.N.S. legal fees. William 
Dobrovir, who headed the defense until 
this February, was paid through grant 
C.H.N.S. from the Fund for Con- 
stitutional Government, one the proj- 
ects General Motors heir Stewart 
Mott, and anonymous contribu- 
tion. Dobrovir was assisted John 
Sims, Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen 
Litigation Group, who now charge 
the defense. Sims paid the Liti- 
gation Group, not C.H.N.S. the 
suit comes trial, however, C.H.N.S. 
could hard-pressed financially, even 
with the free lawyers, pays take 
depositions and meets other expenses. 

Sims says that the 
C.H.N.S. all along has been that the 
purpose the suit harassment, dis- 
courage investigative 
show little organizations report 
critically big organizations corpo- 
rations, get Berlow 
argues that although Martin Marietta 
perfectly entitled sue, the company 
fully aware that with their unlimited 
resources ... they can bleed 

C.H.N.S. has thus brought coun- 
terclaim, arguing that Martin Marietta 
sued the malicious intention and 
purpose discrediting defendants 
Gruenstein and Capitol Hill News Serv- 
and the limited 
financial resources Capitol Hill News 
Service this litigation, with the pur- 
pose forcing unjustified retraction 
forcing Capitol Hill News Service 
out 

Martin Marietta’s general counsel, 
James Simpson, says through spokes- 
man, the outset, our principal 
objective has been retraction and 
acknowledgment the falsity the ar- 
Determining its truth falsity 


enormously costly, course, and even 
were proven that there was something 
retract, negotiations over how pay 
for adequate retraction for Martin 
Marietta’s legal costs could involve mat- 
ters determining C.H.N.S.’s solvency. 

Just case, C.H.N.S. has asked 
Martin Marietta whether any its of- 
ficials have stated that the purpose the 
suit was put Capitol Hill News Serv- 
Capitol Hill News Service Peter 

When asked about the effect all, 
Mick Rood, acting director C.H.N.S., 
professes too busy mull over the 
suit. pressed, acknowledges, 
has chilling effect that 
somebody could come some day and 
take out the typewriters 
cabinets, but don’t think about 


hronic economic ill-health poses 
less dramatic but equally seri- 
ous threat C.H.N.S.’s exis- 
tence. The locally focused journalism 
C.H.N.S. clients require can 
gathered only when each reporter covers 
handful members Congress, typi- 
cally ten, from one two states. But 
even paying minimal salaries 
per year and slashing overhead have 
not enabled the news service balance 
its $150,000 annual budget. Thus, 
C.H.N.S. relies upon funds other than 
fees from subscribers. 

accepting help from Ralph Nader 
(or any other non-news organization, for 
that matter) set the service, 
Gruenstein risked losing C.H.N.S.’s 
neutrality and credibility. Both Gruen- 
stein and Nader hoped mitigate that 
problem confining Nader’s commit- 
ment single contribution: the serv- 
ice, they thought, would either succeed 
fail within year. Financially, has 
done neither. 1974, according 
accountant for Public Citizen, Nader’s 
fund-raising operation, Public Citizen 
advanced more than $50,000 
C.H.N.S., the difference between 
operating expenses and revenues. 
1975, the figure fell about $34,000 
mid-year contribution $20,000, how- 
ever, was also secured from the Stern 
Fund, which has supported other Nader 
enterprises well); last year Nader’s 
help decreased $12,257. 
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Billy Sullivan does—even though 
he’s only six weeks old. For the 
next seventy-odd years, the quality 
ished, where lives, how much 
his goods and services cost— 

will affected how efficiently 
agricultural and other industries 
their job. Increasingly, major 
factor improving efficiency 


has been effective use futures markets such the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. 


Futures markets act shock absorbers various segments 
the world’s economy. the case the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change these segments include major staples the American 
diet; beef, pork, turkeys, eggs and potatoes; the backbone the 
housing industry, lumber; plus commodities world commerce 
such gold, U.S. Treasury bills and foreign currency. 


Efficient use futures markets enables industry control costs 
buying and selling, avoid price jolts, finance intelligently and 
plan ahead confidently. All which results pass-along benefits 
consumers—providing more the things America needs 
food, housing, manufacturing and world trade. 


For Billy sake, let’s keep that way. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


International Monetary Market Associate Mercantile Market 
The Chicago Mercantile Exchange located 444 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 60606. lists for trading the following commodities: 
Live cattle silver coins Canadian dollars Lumber Frozen eggs 
Feeder cattle Boneless beef United States treasury bills British pounds Russet Burbank potatoes 
Live hogs Copper Deutschemarks Swiss francs Fresh eggs Butter 
Frozen pork bellies Japanese yen Mexican pesos Nest run eggs Turkeys 


Federally Licensed Contract Market 


Who needs futures 
rading? 


This continued financial dependency 
perpetuates the problem C.H.N.S.’s 
relationship with Nader problem 
much discussed the news service’s 
inception and may contribute the 
some editors their pub- 
lishers take the service. Gruen- 
view, the issue has been 
prisingly unimportant the history 
the news C.H.N.S. reporters, 
meanwhile, have been critical 


‘Can reporters 
evolve 
neutral, independent 
means getting the news 
and 
providing 
daily papers?’ 


Nader’s foibles those any con- 
gressman. Last October, only days be- 
fore the election, Indiana subscribers re- 
ceived story headlined Help- 
ing Hartke Written Michael 
Isikoff, detailed the apparent orches- 


tration Nader’s various satellites 


support Senator Vance Hartke’s los- 
ing race against Richard Lugar de- 
spite Hartke’s poor consumer record. 
Despite this and other evidence that 
C.H.N.S. beholden one, the 
news service would clearly better off 
were self-supporting. 

common consent, 1977 the year 
which C.H.N.S. must start meet its 
expenses, establishing independence 
either increasing income cut- 
ting reporters. The administrative and 
secretarial staffs have already been 
eliminated. And since Gruenstein’s res- 
ignation, the directorship has been held 
succession the senior reporters 
Joe Nocera, Berlow, and Rood 
acting basis, rather than separate, 
full-time bureau chief. 

Continued operation the present 
scale depends upon successfully redi- 
recting C.H.N.S.’s marketing ef- 
fort which poorly equipped 
undertake. The original hope was that 
those small editors out there would 
line Berlow explains. 
reality dealing with lot 


small businessmen for whom cost con- 
siderations come Those consid- 
erations first overwhelmed C.H.N.S. 
Nebraska, one the original target 
States: coverage was terminated once. 
C.H.N.S.’s rates have risen, some 
the smaller original clients have found 
impossible keep subscribing. Accord- 
ingly, C.H.N.S. concentrating ex- 
panding into Illinois and northern Cali- 
fornia short, large states, like 
Pennsylvania, where C.H.N.S. hopes 
attract enough medium-sized dailies 
(with circulations 50,000), pay- 
ing $50 per week for service, support 
reporter two. 

The business wooing new clients 
the remaining states has fallen the in- 
dividual reporters covering them. Theirs 
uphill job. The number clients, 
once over sixty, has declined fewer 
than fifty. The service’s film crew, 
which works assignment for stations 
any now has only half dozen 
regular customers, plus several occa- 
sional clients. Making the reporters into 
entrepreneurs, responsible for generat- 
ing sales, may not work. They have lit- 
tle time correspond with prospects, 
little experience marketing, and 
funds beyond their own salaries make 
sales trips. 

Meanwhile, the environment for sell- 
ing services like those C.H.N.S. offers 
has become much more hostile than 
was 1973, particularly with the ac- 
celerating acquisition independent 
newspapers chains. The purchase 
the Austin American-Statesman Cox 
Newspapers wiped out C.H.N.S.’s 
major Texas client; face Harte- 
Hanks control most the other po- 
tential subscribers, C.H.N.S. was 
forced terminate coverage the 
state. Pennsylvania over the past few 
years, C.H.N.S. lost the New Kensing- 
Valley News 
Dispatch (to Gannett), and the 
Connellsville Courier and the Lock 
Haven Express (to Thomson). 

With only meager resources devote 
finding new clients increasingly 
competitive news market, C.H.N.S. 
must make major decision about the 
scope operations this year. Montana 
coverage there only one subscriber 
now will dropped. Unless there 
are more clients, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, single beat, may become the 


responsibility part-time corre- 
spondent, and ultimately one 
all. the most drastic version, Berlow 
suggested that coverage could pared 
down Pennsylvania, California, and 
Illinois and Indiana, making C.H.N.S. 
three-person bureau. But because its 
salaries are low and the experience 
provides valuable commodity 
Washington’s market for journalists, 
C.H.N.S. has difficulty keeping repor- 
ters. None the original staff remains, 
and doubtful that could 
find and keep reporters with enough ex- 
perience cover three such large, de- 
manding beats well enough retain the 
clients those states. 

Any other alternatives keeping 
existing clients but firing staff, for 
example, raise the number con- 
gressmen each reporter covers would 
dilute quality and likely lead gradual 
loss clients. Thus, despite the expec- 
tation Gruenstein and the present di- 
rectors that C.H.N.S. can gain enough 
new customers restructure itself 
achieve greater economies, its continued 
existence hardly assured. 


erlow maintains that 

survives not, the impor- 

tance C.H.N.S. equals what 

kind stories has produced, com- 

pared the competition the state 

comparable news organizations town. 

Have broken any new ground? 

done good job better, get- 

ting large number important stories 

nationally and the local level, stories 
that have 

The stories C.H.N.S. has filed prove 
Berlow’s point, but they not answer 
larger question: Can reporters evolve 
neutral, independent means getting 
the news and providing daily pa- 
pers, when those papers’ editors and 
publishers either cannot will not 
apply the resources necessary gather 
the news? Phoenix Project pro- 
posed assigning reporters from several 
dailies job requiring massive re- 
sources for limited time. C.H.N.S. 
proposed assigning full-time reporters 
the daily coverage Congress 
permanent basis, get news that would 
otherwise disappear. The I.R.E. project 
seems unlikely stand model for 
future investigations; C.H.N.S., 
endures, may help point the way. 
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eggie Ann King nota 
refugee from the Gulag 
Archipelago. She’s black 
American, aged 29, who 
lives with her husband and 
two small children 
Hampton, Virginia. 

But her basic rights have been 
violated. What happened her 
could happen you someone 
you know right here America. 

October 17, 1975, Peggie 
Ann King was fired from her job 


kitchen maintenance worker 
Fort Monroe near Norfolk, Va., 
because she didn’t want 
union. Peggie Ann King was told 
she must join 
Mrs. King got the full 
vile language, 
all the tricks bullies use wherever 
they are—in Russia America. 
But Peggie Ann King declined 
join. The Union and the com- 
pany were baffled. They didn’t 
know what make this shy but 
determined young woman. Finally, 
the company president himself 
fired Peggie Ann King the spot 
“without asking any questions.” 
Peggie Ann King had 
choice —to out and get 
another job, which she 
urgently needed, take 
stand for her basic 
human rights. She 
decided fight back. 
Attorney Steven 
Smith liked Mrs. King’s 
grit but knew they 
didn’t have the resources 
battle battery high- 
priced union lawyers. 
directed Mrs. King the 
National Right Work 
Legal Defense Foundation. 
the Foundation, Peggie Ann King 
found sympathetic ear and 
practical help. 
April 1976, suit 
was filed the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Norfolk 
charging collusion be- 
tween employer and 
union. argues that 


Virginia’s Right Work Law 
(which allows non-union employ- 
ment) applicable federal 
installation like Fort Monroe. 

Peggie Ann King blue- 
collar worker who now questions 
the excessive power big labor. 
She wants know why she should 
fired because she doesn’t 
choose join union. thought 
were free say asks. 

Peggie Ann King was fortunate. 
She found help. But how many 
other Peggie Ann Kings are there 
America who need similar help? 

The National Right Work 
Legal Defense Foundation will 
help them, can. Currently 
assisting workers more than 
cases across the country. 

Peggie Ann King says quietly, 
don’t want hurt people. But 

like help Peggie Ann 
King, and all the other Peggie 
Ann Kings America, like 
hear from you. 


For more information how you 
can help Peggie Ann King and 
other workers, 

write: 


The National Right Work 
Legal Defense 

Foundation 

Suite 610 

8316 Arlington Boulevard 
Fairfax, Virginia 22038 
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cation with the issue July 11, 1977, cit- 

ing continuing deficits and rising 
circulation-solicitation costs. The weekly, 
newspaper format, came into 
existence with the issue February 
1962, and was greeted the Review 
welcome addition the journalism 
summation and com- 
parison the first issue with the final 
ones shows reduction emphasis 
news-background articles and more at- 
tention human-interest features 
Can Changed,” “Dreams 
Set Your Mood,” Life Lures the 
but the tone mild uplift and 
quiet optimism remained the same. 
the end, circulation had reached 

and the paper claimed healthy 
renewal rate percent, fact that 
supported contention that the 
Observer had built special relationship 
with its readers. also had special re- 
lationship with some its advertisers, 
was noted description the Review 
its quasi-ed itorial advertising suppie- 
ments July/August). Still, 
never turned profit. Charles Seib, 
the Washington Post ombudsman, 
speculated: “Perhaps the Observer was 
too general, too unfocused. Perhaps 
aimed too high. Perhaps there wasn't 
room for quality weekly newspaper be- 
tween the news magazines and the 
supermarket tabloids. Perhaps daily 
newspapers showed more interest the 
needs their readers the 
reason for being diminished.” 


Controversial 16-Year Study Contends 


Criminals Can Changed 


Change Process. by Samenow and the late Dr chuef psychologist at the US Herutentiary at 
‘Samuel Yochelson McNeil Island. Wash regards the the 


‘The books are based on 16 years’ work at SUES! I've read on the kind of work 1 « 


Hvabeths Hospital. a Federal mental instituuon the of things. and it's 


Norman Carlson. director of the Fe 

here They have already provoked controversy has mayor 

crimunal justice authonties. And more seems cer 

for Vorhetoon and Semense challenge mach Rut others familiar with the work call t sim 

the accepted thinking about criminal insanity and “myopic 

and behavior and rehabilitation 
‘They argue that 


“More Art Than Science’ 


+ Crumunals possess a distinct personality—S2 1 would not use thuse words says John 
errors” of thinking—that sets them apart from Burchard. professor of psychology at the Univer 
sity of Vermont “But what thes 
+ Criminals freely chouse to commut cnme more an art than science An « 
+ Criminals are not mentally sll @f crimunals were interviewed 


drug use dating to the Ko 
Is committing at least 13 cally alter their thinking process 
his arrest and tral for 


Criminals can reform. if they choose to rad. Subjectively There was no siandardiaed in 
termew You're left to blind faith tu interpret their 


deta | don't think you can build «ventifically on 
says of protic of the base of knowledge they've accumulated 
Ges Yochelson a psychiatrist who died last Novem 
¢ different men different program for change ber. mutiated the work in 1961. Samenow joined 
hulogist Stanton Just how important are their findings. from 01870 Onginally. Vochelsun sought to learn 
the same whuch Samenow estimates that 1010 20 percent ol 25, thee whe weren't Alter four years 
oe 


months of intensive counseling and self-effont? If 
a long debated cun the authors can accomplish what they claim. we 
may have a break-through that is comparable to Instead. Yochelson concluded that criminals 
the defeat of a mayor disease.” says Joseph Bor- very much in, cantrol of themselves and that 
py their crimes result from sane decisions not im 
ager pulse or compulsion When a criminal did suffer 
an episode of mental illness. as sume did he lost 

all interest in crime Indeed. Samenow says 

Yocheison came to view the criminal.insanity plea 


(Crime's Came (s Unknown 
Yochelson did detect striking similarities 


Some Policemen Eagerly Sign Up; Others, Fearing Taint, Resist 


caught only few times Yet to man. these con 
Victed thieves. con men. and killers thought of 
themselves as decent humans. never as crimunals 

Yochelson could pinpoint no social of economic 


‘and poor college grad and grade shoo! dropout 
@retio dweller and suburban homeowner 
— — the board as causal. says Se 


je really don't know what causes 
cme 
Fear, however. did seem to play a role in deter 


maning what type of crime was commutted. and 
how often In Samenow's view. strict law enforce. 


FOAM) which opposes de Team ment and swift trials can deter some crime 
there 


‘The criminal personality profile that has now 
cough ond the evolved is based on long. careful internews with 
tag pay nullifies the Teamauers 355 male criminals—ages 15 to SS—and their rela 
waavory national image says Par tives. girl friends. employers, and friends “It's 
sell Bemdes. many local Teamsters ‘study in depth.” says Samenow 


They ast why they should be stgme Commee Thought Patierns 

national leaders ‘What it shows is that @i criminals share 
many policemen 

thought characteristics relafing to such things as 


wun them fear. anger. pride. personal power. sentimental 

concer come ity. religion. sexuality. persona! uruqueness. trust 
from many including ctuets of police pretentiousness. responsibility. and lying 
capers 


“None of these thinking patterns is unique to 
the criminal. but the criminal shows them in the 
extreme.” says Samenow 


Criminals, for example. have the same type of 
fears as noncriminals—darkness. height. water 


loved space, bodily injury—but in greater num- 
ber and intensity A criminal’s anger perva 
Page 14 Column Please Turn to Page 16 Column 3 


After Years, The Observer Says 
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SPECIALS 


CBS Reports: The Secret Army 
CBS News, EDT, June 10, 


Final edition: page one the July 11, 1977, 
1977; Bill Moyers, anchorman and chief undeclared war against the Castro gov- National Observer, with reproduction 
reporter, with additional reporting ernment Cuba. Reviewers praised the first issue 

George Crile Moyers offered ex- program strong, effective, disturbing 

position the activities under- television, more the strength the 

ground terrorist organization created reporting (which included interview 

after the Bay Pigs incident carry with Castro himself) than the format, 


THE NATIONAL 
The National Observer 
Henry Gemmill, editor; Dow Jones 
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The Bell story makes 
about something even more versatile 
than helicopters. 


1943 the Bell Helicopter was experimental nov- 
elty. Today indispensable workhorse, serving 
people countless different ways. Its development 
record imaginative response changing needs. 

This story versatility makes effective case for 
the private enterprise system, according initial 
survey viewer reactions current televi- 
sion Campaign. 

Comments the advertising, which includes 
commercials about several other divisions Textron, 


When the first Bell helicopter got off the 
ground 1943, was slower than family 
car. Even so, some people thought 
helicopter every driveway some day. 


never happened, lot other things 
did. Enough create 12,000 jobs the 
Bell Helicopter Division Textron, and 
just part the helicopter industry. 


were overwhelmingly favorable. 93% viewers with 
proven recall the campaign said the commercials 
were informative. 96% found them believable. And 
84% thought that corporations should this kind 
advertising. 

Viewers also had some nice things say about 
Textron. Which goes show that making case for 
Business can good business. For more details 
the research, write Dept.T, Textron, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 02903. 


always has green light. 


that'll lift three tons. 
roads. 


and free keep working ideas for to- 
morrow. Competing find better ways 
meet the needs achanging world.. 


fire engine that need ladders 


what private enterprise all about... 


The helicopter found its place because 


Bell and its competitors were free re- 


spond needs they developed... 


TEXTRON 


Textron. 


Instead family car, the helicopter be- 
came workhorse. ambulance that 


Who could've foreseen all this 1943? 


a 


which was standard melange old 
film and static interviews. The Nation 
noted that the broadcast was “notable 
for the strong conclusions forced 
the among these, its linking 
President Kennedy with responsibility 
for secret operations. Its most imposing 
critic was Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who 
the July editorial page The 
Street Journal (where the board 
contributors) rebutting the pro- 
substance and deploring its tone. 
particular, Schlesinger rejected the 
aspersions Kennedy (in 
whose administration Schlesinger 
served) and what Schlesinger took 
partial absolution the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Moyers responded that 
the program had tried depict 
mate which, without explicit approval, 
the CIA felt was permissible continue 
its plotting, order carry out the Pres- 
directive remove Castro from 

Moyers trod the heels Barbara 
Walters, whose ABC news special, 
“Fidel Castro Speaks,” was broadcast 
10-11 one day before the Moyers 


CHRONICLE 


broadcast. The program condensed four 
and half days conversations that had 
taken place mid-May. displayed the 
interviewer, the words John 
The New York Times, her 
considerable and very peculiar best.” 

(The two programs resulted rare 
display American journalism 
Cuban television. was reported from 
Havana that the Walters interview had 
been shown twice and the Moyers pro- 
gram three times, the accompaniment 
considerable press comment.) 


JOURNALISM BOOKS 


Marathon: The Pursuit the 
Presidency 1972-1976 

Jules Witcover. 684 pages, Viking, 
$14.95. chronicle presidential cam- 
paigning that takes the place scope, 
although not approach, Theodore 
White’s quadrennial tome (White 
doing one for 1976). Witcover, expe- 
rienced columnist and reporter and au- 
thor political biographies Richard 
Nixon and Spiro Agnew, finds that the 
election process has become strain 
candidates and public alike, but still 


finds the system functional and need 
only mild reform. 


Five Seasons: Baseball Companion 
Roger Angell. 413 pp., Simon and 
Schuster, $8.95. Five years after bring- 
ing out The Summer Game, the distin- 
guished baseball writer The New 
Yorker offers further collection es- 
says. The Washington reviewer, 
Jonathan Yardley, calls Angell fero- 
and devastating critic the 
commercialization and 


White House Watch: The Ford Years 
John Osborne, cartoons Ranan 
Lurie. New Republic Books, $11.95. 
this, the sixth volume his weekly New 
Republic essays since the onset Nixon 
eight years ago, the most tenacious 
chronicler the executive branch 
completes his chronicling the recent 
Republican era. Previously unpublished 
material includes introduction with in- 
terviews with departing members the 
Ford administration, and useful explana- 
tory corrective notes appended the 
original articles. 


searing indictment media imperialism 


THE MEDIA ARE AMERICAN 


Anglo-American Media 
the World 
Jeremy Tunstall 


Widespread and enthusiastic reception James 
Bond movies Tokyo, Coca Cola Peru and Archie 
Bunker Italy make clear the staggering effect that 
American films, magazines, newspapers, news agen- 
cies, radio and have upon the taste millions 
from Polynesia Katmandu. British sociologist 
Jeremy Tunstall delineates the profound impact 
Anglo-American media exports foreign con- 
sumption patterns, leisure, entertainment, 
and the arts. then discusses media impe- 
rialism from both Marxist and less radical 
perspectives, weighing its threat the di- 
versity already sadly homogenized world. 
“Likely cause fuming and sputtering the American 
Phillips Davison, Columbia University 


$14.95 bookstores from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 


PARTICIPATION AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS, 1976 

Austin Ranney 

Ranney compares voter turnout the 1976 
primaries with that the general election and 
concludes that the proliferation primaries 
has failed far increase the rate par- 
ticipation the political system. reviews 
the different ideas held American academ- 
ics and politicians about who should participate 
the major parties’ presidential 
candidates. 


pages $2.25 


ELECTION DAY REGISTRATION: 
The Minnesota and Wisconsin Experience 

Richard Smolka 

The author examines two states which have 
election day voter registration systems and con- 
cludes there great potential for almost unde- 
tectable fraud. Smolka’s study shows that elec- 
registration probably increased voter 
turnout only one two percent the two 
states and caused confusion and long lines the 
polls. says the system did not affect the out- 
come the presidential election either state. 

pages $2.75 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE AND THE 
AMERICAN IDEA DEMOCRACY 

Martin Diamond 

Diamond analyzes the charges that the 
Electoral College ‘‘archaic, undemocratic, 
complex, ambiguous, indirect, and 
and refutes them point point. argues that 
its merits include its time-tested and consistent 
production undisputed electoral results, its 
tendency preserve the two-party system, and 
its strengthening the federal aspects our 
political system. pages 


order, circle the titles like and send this to: 


American Enterprise Institute 


for Public Policy Research 
Department 
1150 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


DIRECT ELECTION THE PRESIDENT 

Legislative Analysis 

the electoral college has become more con- 
troversial recent years, move toward direct 
election the president has gathered momen- 
tum the Congress. This analysis reviews the 
present system and its historical development, 
the mechanics direct election, and the crit- 
icisms leveled both systems. pages $2.00 


DISCUSSION WITH GERALD FORD: 
The American Presidency 

This book the edited transcript meeting 
between Gerald Ford and group scholars 
and students during his first return Washing- 
ton after leaving the presidency. records the 
reflections the thirty-eighth President the 
United States the powers and limitations 
the office. pages $1.25 


EVOLUTION 
THE MODERN PRESIDENCY: 
Bibliographical Survey 
Fred Greenstein, Larry Berman, and 
Alvin Felzenberg 
Using starting point 1932, the authors 
trace the expansion presidential power 
2,500 bibliographical entries. They identify and 
classify significant works each the Presi- 
dents and their administrations since Franklin 
Roosevelt. 385 pages $4.75 


REGULATION POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS: 
How Successful? 

Round Table 

John Anderson, Eugene McCarthy, Fred 
Wertheimer, and Ralph Winter, Jr. discuss 
their views campaign financing laws with 
Lawrence Spivak moderating the panel. 
appendix summarizes current 


tion law. pages $2.00 
Name 

Address 

City 


Payment must accompany orders under $10. 


BOOKS 


Lardner 
the journalist 


Ring: Biography Ring Lardner 
Jonathan Random House. 
415 pp. $12.95 


This book has little common with 
Ring Lardner, The Lardners: 
Family Remembered, reviewed these 
pages year ago. Ring more con- 
ventional and more detailed biography, 
which the author, himself news- 
paperman, focuses Lardner’s 
twenty-eight-year career journalism. 

began 1905, when Lardner was 
hired reporter, court- 
house man, dramatic critic, and sporting 
editor for the South Bend, Indiana, 
was twenty. Soon 
moved Chicago cover baseball 
for the Inter-Ocean, Examiner, 
and the Chicago Tribune, where took 
over the the Wake the 
column 1913. 

Yardley believes that was during his 
six years doing the daily co!- 
umn that Lardner found his voice 
writer. But was later, when moved 
East write his Bell Syndicate column, 
Lardner’s Weekly 
which the mid-twenties claimed eight 
million readers 150 newspapers, that 
became famous. And with the fame 
came money, both from the column and 
from his magazine pieces, which were 
much demand: 1927 Cosmopolitan 
set Lardner’s rate pay $4,500 
short story. 

The prospering Lardner and his fam- 
ily were unprepared for the bad luck that 
began coming their way the late 
twenties. Lardner’s drinking was de- 
stroying his health, and his writing 
and income suffered. ex- 
pended much his declining energy 
writing lyrics for Broadway musicals, 
old infatuation. For the last two years 
his life was the radio critic The 


New Yorker. was only forty-eight 
when died, 1933. 

Ring valuable for the details 
Yardley has assembled about Lardner’s 
career and his lesser known writing. 
does not try explain, other biog- 
raphers doubt will, why fell 
dignified, somewhat puritanical Mid- 
westerner from middle-class Niles, 
Michigan, family give American 
literature some its most vital writing 
the unself-conscious monologues 
ballplayers, barbers, 
Yardley suggests that had something 


Wide World 


with Lardner’s spending his early 
twenties the company ballplayers 
and doubt that’s part it. 

But Yardley leaves most the liter- 
ary judgments others. was not, 
strictly speaking, great 
quotes Maxwell Perkins having writ- 
ten. truth never regarded 
himself seriously writer. always 
thought himself newspaperman, 
Scott Fitzgerald added: 
One wishes that Ring had written 
down larger proportion what was 
his mind and heart. would have saved 
him longer for us, and that 
enemies, because was kind, and 
millions gave release and 


Theocratic news 


Spokesman for the Kingdom: Early 
Mormon Journalism and the Deseret 
News, 1830-1898. 

Monte Burr McLaws. Brigham Young 
University Press. 254 pp. $9.95 


This competent and compact monograph 
tells the story unusual newspaper. 
From its founding 1850 the Deseret 
News was (and still is) the official 
newspaper the Mormon Church. 
Therefore Monte Burr McLaws has con- 
ceived his book being not only 
study nineteenth-century western 
journalism, but also frank discussion 
the church hierarchy’s management 
news and opinion. The introduction 
warns that ‘‘this critical 
which Mormon readers may find 

bit unsettling’’ because deals 
press power, reliability, and tac- 
tics well censorship and control 
theocratic frontier 

practice, the author’s handling 
his material will strike non-Mormon 
being moderate, reasonable, and quite 
free from anti-Mormon denunciations 
the one hand, special pleading for 
the Mormons the other. McLaws’s 
basic approach let the facts speak 
for themselves. gives full and fair 
narrative, but attempts very little evalu- 
ative comment. the honesty and quiet 
frankness his account still seem too 
revealing some Mormons, then praise 
should given the Brigham Young 
University Press and the editor its 
new series Mormon monographs, 
James Allen, for having the courage 
sponsor this informative and well- 
written volume. 

sense, censorship the Deseret 
News was unnecessary. editors 
were either Church leaders themselves 
closely associated with 
McLaws remarks, that while the De- 
seret News claimed nonpartisan 
journal that offered mixture secular 
news, editorials, religious matter, and 
material suitable the entire fami- 
practice its identification with 
the church authorities was complete 
that there was never any danger that the 
News would deviate from the party line. 
Even its selection secular news, the 
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newspaper faithfully mirrored the judg- 
ment the authorities what was 
appropriate for Mormon readers what 
was undesirable because might un- 
necessarily arouse hostility among 
readers. McLaws re- 
marks, unlike most western journals the 
News was never personal 
journal but rather the organ in- 
stitution, controlled and dominated 
ecclesiastical 

Again unlike other western news- 
papers, the News existed less make 
economic profit than build 
kingdom God The curious 
thing that despite its privileged access 
the great majority the reading 
population Utah, the News did badly 
financially and the later nineteenth 
century saw the anti-Morman Salt Lake 
Daily Tribune easily surpass 
circulation. the 1890s the journal 
the result journalistic dullness and 
poor business management. survived, 
however, and today publishes under 
joint operating agreement with the still 
dominant Tribune. 


RODMAN PAUL 


Rodman Paul the Edward Harkness 
Professor History the California Insti- 
tute Technology. 


Agee stew 


The Restless Journey James Agee 
Genevieve Moreau. Morrow. 320 pp. 
$10.95 


Whenever Hollywood decides film 
the life Writer, it’s bound 
writer whose work filled with inci- 
dent: too hard stage the creative pro- 
cess, better show the rough-and- 
tumble that prompted it. There are, 
then, half-dozen movie biographies 
Edgar Allen Poe; far, not one Wal- 
lace Stevens. Eight hours day 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity must 
not seem the proper fuel for poetry. 
The first hurdle biography, filmed 
written, see beyond, through, 
the plain facts life hurdle 
Genevieve Moreau has not cleared. She 
begins with disclaimer: must not 
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look for actual biography these 
What instead? But there are 
biographical details schools and jobs 
and feelings, spiked with Agee’s prose 
and Moreau’s own interpretations that 
prose. life and his work seem 
she says, her shins 
whacking that hurdle. get bits his 
life, and bits his work: Agee stew. 

Neither the man nor the work breathes 
these pages, though. How did this 
cockeyed life generate such cocksure 
prose? Moreau describes Agee’s moods, 
his childhood, the sights and scents 
Knoxville, Tennessee, boiling all 
down, finally, into plot synopsis 
Death the Family. She points out 
each signpost, and tosses jawbreakers 
about the book’s level’’ and 
raphy, freshman psychology; place 
criticism, freshman scholarship. There’s 
much more Agee himself the con- 
cise remembrances Dwight Mac- 
donald, Robert Fitzgerald, Walker 
Evans, and John Huston, and Agee’s 
letters Father Flye. one our 
most original and accomplished jour- 
nalists and writers, there’s much more 
work itself. want the full meal 
Agee’s prose, not Moreau waving her 
napkin the air. For Agee was writer 
singular grace: Words were, perhaps, 
his best friends. friendship balance, 
understanding, and compassion, then 
English never had better friend than 
James Agee. 

Writing The Nation praise 
Agee’s film column, Auden said 
foresees the sad day, indeed, 
when Agee Films will the subject 
book would have saddened Auden. 
Much the rest should sadden Agee’s 
readers and friends. Anne Tyler, fine 
novelist, has said write because 
want more than one Genevieve 
Moreau denies Agee his other life, 
creation; like hack director, she pans 
from the Knoxville City Limit sign 
pout-faced, barefoot boy brooding 
the road. restless journey, indeed. 


JOHN BOWIE 


John Bowie free-lance writer based 
City. 


WILLIAM PORTER 


ASSAULT 
THE MEDIA 


The Nixon Years 
$6.50 


The University Michigan Press 
615 East University 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


GUERNICA! 
GUERNICA! 


Diplomacy, Propaganda, 
and the Press 


Herbert Southworth 
panorama one the great- 
est propaganda campaigns all 
time! Southworth has created 
lively study wartime journal- 
ism, inquiry into government 
manipulation news, and in- 
vestigation the hypocritical 
maneuvers European diplom- 
acy. 


552 pages, $19.95 
bookstores 
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Swine flu coverage 


THE REVIEW: 


Marty Haag has hit the nail the head his 
letter the July/August issue that says that 
impunity about subjects they know little 
nothing about.”’ 

What riles particularly Professor 
David Rubin’s article the same issue 
Swine and his charge 
that handful newspapers par- 
ticularly The New York Times, The Wash- 
ington Post, Los Angeles Times, and The 
Miami Herald took advantage the 
public’s anxiety present coverage depth 
and 

For openers, the handful newspapers 
chose was hardly representative and his de- 
cision look only one week’s coverage 
news story that was many months’ dura- 
tion made his analysis more doubtful va- 
lidity still. wrote numerous stories this 
subject for the New York Daily News; one 
series, which won the New York News- 
paperwomen’s award for best series last 
year, is, think, some small indication that 
Professor Rubin didn’t his homework 
very well. Not only was the series distributed 
the News’s wire service, but was writ- 
ten before either The New York Times The 
Washington Post wrote anything critical 
the program, well. 

fact, The Washington Post, which 
among the papers Rubin singled out for 
praise, contributed the mirroring of- 
ficial confusion which speaks. Its 
Op-Ed pages repeatedly carried columns au- 
thored scientists and officials friendly 
the program and except for one letter 
the editor from Dr. Sidney Wolfe Ralph 
Nader’s Health Research Group the Post 
published nothing about the all-too-evident 
pitfalls the program until had clearly 
gone sour. 

addition working for the News, 
write weekly syndicated Op-Ed page col- 
umn health and science policy which has 
some seventy-odd subscribers, including The 
Miami Herald, well the Gannett papers 
and number others. Readers those pa- 
pers that are subscribers began learn last 
summer that all was not well with the swine 
flu program and were reminded regularly 
its shortcomings from then on. 


2, 


Last, but hardly least, should add that 
William Hines the Chicago Sun-Times, 
whose paper has larger news hole than 
mine, did eight-part series this subject 
(as well any number spot news stories), 
which his editors thought well enough 
submit for Pulitzer. 

Both Hines and were very unpopular 
with Health, Education and Welfare De- 
partment officials more than other re- 
porters because what wrote was 
thought factor the relatively few 
number people New York and Chicago 
who responded government urgings get 
their swine flu shots. Yet nowhere his ar- 
ticle does Professor Rubin mention the 
Sun-Times its wire service either. 

pable criticizing the press, ought 
sure accurate and fair. 


JUDITH RANDAL 
Washington, D.C. 


THE REVIEW: 


Professor David Rubin used seriously 
flawed method analyzing the press’s cover- 
age the swine flu immunization program. 
should not have concentrated the week 
October 11, 1976, out the belief that 
could get pictureof the news business’s 
performance the story during that one short 
period when the inoculation 
gan. That like saying could properly 
analyze the coverage the Vietnam War 
discussing the coverage given the war dur- 
ing that one week July 1965, when the 
United States first introduced combat troops. 
use the Vietnam War analogy because 
Rubin does his article talking about 
press responsibilities. 

our belief the Chicago Sun-Times 
sure the belief most news people 
that the press operates best when acts 
early warning system, stimulating debate 
issues before they become crises. Thus 
think that Professor Rubin his study 
should have considered the performance 
the news business from the time President 
Ford first announced the program. Another 
function the press revisit crisis after 
has passed, analyze it, try reconstruct 
how became crisis, and the kind re- 
porting that helps the public and public offi- 
cials avoid future debacles. Thus think 
that Rubin should have looked the per- 


formance after the week October 11. 

And, course, think Professor Rubin 
should have looked the Chicago Sun- 
Times. are immodest enough say that 
William Hines, our Washington corre- 
spondent, led the nation’s press corps his 
coverage the swine flu program. never 
did (to use Rubin’s term) ‘‘faithfully reflect 
official about any part it. In- 
stead, his critical analysis President Ford’s 
unprecedented adventure public-health 
planning began April 11, less than three 
weeks after Ford called for mass immuniza- 
tions, and continued without letup through 
the program’s official conclusion January. 

April wrote two-part series point- 
ing out the existence sharp controversy 
the medical community over need for such 
program; May provided dispatch 
from Geneva, Switzerland, revealing the 
considered opinion European and World 
Health Organization officials that there was 
justification for vaccinations, and July 
wrap-up the program’s then-current 
troubles which bluntly characterized (in 
headline) 

August produced eight-part series 
the whole program and how had then 
degenerated into total snafu. September 
scored clear beat disclosing the in- 
tention Canada, the United States’ only 
emulator mass vaccination, back away 
from the idea. 

After the week the Rubin study Hines’s 
coverage continued before, seeking 
chart the progress the program, evaluating 
time went on. This coverage produced 
such items (on December 14) evidence 
disregard informed-consent provisions 
that amounted, that day’s dispatch said, 
violations federal After the 
discontinuation the program 
because the Guillain-Barré outbreaks, 
correctly predicted dispatch from Wash- 
ington December that the program was 
sick the headline put it. 

also pointed out, Washington dis- 
patch December 26, that withdrawing all 
vaccine containing swine flu the government 
was ignoring well-established 
benefit considerations denying shots 
elderly and chronically ill persons who might 
contract Victoria flu. few days later 
meeting was called Atlanta, Georgia, 
the Center for Disease Control, consider 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


this point, and eventually vaccine was re- 
leased for high-risk individuals. 

short, think Hines did good job 
swine flu, and are appalled the slipshod 
Dr. Rubin did the guise 
scholarly inquiry. 


STUART LOORY 
Managing editor 
Chicago Sun-Times 


THE REVIEW: 


correction, please, concerning the article, 
Swine 

Quote from the article: first story 
the deaths was moved October 
11:01 E.D.T. Ironically, the two 
Pittsburgh papers did not make much 
the story first. the moming October 
12, the Post-Gazette ran only short report 
two deaths. This not true. 

The author, chairman department 
journalism, and his assistant ‘‘analyzed 
stories nineteen daily and 
yet omitted the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
where the story broke. They should know 
morning paper has one more editions 
the streets the night before. Did they assume 
wire service originated this story? 

The p.M. Post-Gazette edition carried 
the original knowledge the deaths two 
elderly persons swine flu clinic 
Pittsburgh’s Southside. The story was short, 
but page Following editions carried 
page story seventeen paragraphs report- 
ing three deaths, the order closing the 
Southside clinic, and that the Center for Dis- 
ease Control Atlanta was sending repre- 
sentatives investigate. Also that the county 
coroner had announced press conference 
for the morning. 

The Post-Gazette’s science writer, Henry 
Pierce, wrote these stories, the page 
follow-up stories for week, 
ground stories long afterward this May. 
has been recognized outstanding 
medical and science writer for years. His 
lengthy background for his work impecc- 
able. 

writer and magazine which lives crit- 
icizing others, but think due recognition 
should given writers, editors, and news- 
papers that job correctly 
oughly. 

JAMES ALEXANDER 
Managing editor 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


THE REVIEW: 


have one criticism science writing 
has been performed connection with the 
swine flu incident, that, far know, 
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most science writers dropped the subject 
soon after left the center the stage. The 
challenge science find explanation 
for what happened; yet many science writers 
seem have accepted the conclusion 
public health officials that the whole thing 
was just coincidence. Most science writers 
probably would have been rewaided 
closer reading the subsequent technical 
literature. 


HENRY PIERCE 
Science writer 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


THE REVIEW: 


page for July/August, The 
Denver Post cited having been thin 
its coverage the swine flu situation. The 
enclosed clips, analysis, give the lie 
that statement, presumably because your re- 
searchers failed look beyond extremely 
limited time period for their documentation. 

this era when the press frequently ac- 
cused superficiality, bears with the 
rest responsibility for thoroughness. 


WILLIAM HORNBY 
Executive editor 
The Denver Post 


David Rubin replies: Ms. Randal thinks 
was not and accurate’’ failing 
include the Daily News sample, and 
Mr. Loory thinks work not 
because excludes the Chicago Sun-Times, 
it. made clear that the study was not 
simple rank-ordering the performance 
few dozen newspapers, although that 
what Randal and Loory seem want. 
was, instead, attempt assess the na- 
tional picture what the networks, wires, 
and cross section dailies, both large and 
small, were saying about swine flu. Randal 
and Loory have added two more examples 
good coverage, but they not challenge the 
data conclusions the piece. 

choosing the week October for 
analysis relied statement James Res- 
ton made few years ago when urged 
editors provide stories depth when the 
public most likely read them. For swine 
flu this obviously was first 
began into arms and few persons died 
after receiving the shots. Given the limita- 
tions choosing one week for analysis, the 
first week the program, the most emotional 
and chaotic week, was the best choice. 
Loory seems demand eighteen months 
more monitoring, impossible task un- 
less his paper wants fund such massive 
project (not that think would change the 
conclusions). 

Ms. unwillingness acknowl- 


edge the limitations sampling and content 
analysis, and her antagonism toward acad- 
emicians, are disturbing coming from sci- 
ence writer. From Loory, who was recently 
member journalism faculty, would 
have expected more knowledge research 
methods. 


N.N.C. report: yeas and nays 


THE REVIEW: 


hoped that many other readers are 
pleased with the results your decision 
report the deliberations The National 
News Council. The opportunity review 
detail has served strengthen personal be- 
lief established the outset N.N.C., that 
its mission was both noble and needed. Yet 
there was little news its activities except 
occasional and always inadequate accounts 
actions deemed contentious. 

You the community great service with 
the Review’s own purpose and function, but 
increase importantly addition this 
N.N.C. report. 


DAVID STROUD 
Chicago 


THE REVIEW: 


Your decision print the complete findings 
The National News Council disappoint- 
ing. This approach defeats both the purpose 
overall goals. 

CJR regularly summarizes and discusses 
major developments like the progress Sen- 
ate Bill the Supreme Court decision 
Nebraska Press Association Stuart. The 
N.N.C.’s actions carry far less significance, 
but hardly trivial merit being 
listed without comment like many traffic 
citations country weekly. 

ombudsman arbiter between private par- 
ties and the news media. Who then 
monitor its performance? Not doing 
more than serve conduit for the 
N.N.C., you abdicate the responsibility you 
claim your very name review rather 
than register compendium. 

Ironically, not until the July/August issue 
when there were N.N.C. findings re- 
port did find the space print Marshall 
Stone’s sad commentary your handling 
protest letters about article that appeared 
the November/December issue. You re- 
plied that space hadn’t been available for the 
letters. That makes seem you place 
higher priority presenting the complete, 
unabridged findings the National News 
Council than maintaining the same sense 
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The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 


fairness you urge others. 

understanding that the N.N.C. 
gladly will send the full text any all its 
findings directly anyone who requests. 
suggest would better cover the 
council’s deliberations much the same any 
other developments the news industry, 
rather than duplicate service the N.N.C. 
willing perform. Readers can advised 
how seek further details directly from the 
council. believe this approach will far 
more advance stated goal: as- 


TIM KLASS 
Seattle 
Seeing the forest 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the interest environmental objectivity, 
object the advertisement 
Double Tree,’’ produced the American 
Forest Institute and published its 
July/August 1977 issue. 

First all, the ad’s content versus its in- 
tent are suspect opinion. Operation 
Double Tree claims forest indus- 
try’s name for intensive forest management 
that can double the amount wood grown 
given piece Why was neces- 
sary for the point out that 
amount land available for commercial 
forests (italics theirs), and then 
the next sentence indirectly attribute 
this so-called shrinkage the fact that 
has been set aside for parks and 
wilderness The implication that 
wilderness designation evil reducing 
agent rather than sound conservation prac- 
tice. The was helpful enough foot- 
note This sort 


forest, noted the A.F.I., excludes 


wilderness and primitive areas. 

Another statement that 
much the American forest still under- 
utilized and The 
points out that owns only per- 
cent the commercial forestland pri- 
vate individuals own percent. Govern- 
ment owns about 
should consider the possibility that the 
may lobbying for more productive 
chunks the government’s percent 
share. Much this government forest land 
administered the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Bureau Land Management facto 
roadless wilderness, established Na- 
tional Forests Primitive Areas. these 
latter areas, the may angling 
protect its right access. 

The friendly invitation join one 
fact-finding, tramping-through-the-woods 


learning experience’’ must have been par- 
ticularly enticing some urban journalists 
sitting hot newsrooms. The de- 
scribes its press tours hard work 
than Fun? One would hope there 
would some questions asked too. 
The tours are heralded the 
exchange information between industry, 
the U.S. Forest Service, and the press. But 
why aren’t responsible conservation organi- 
zations represented this 
trilogy? 

the interest unbiased fact-finding, 
suggest that CJR readers who are tempted 
tramp through the woods with the 
also contact such groups The Sierra Club 
The Wilderness Society for their facts and 
opinions. would suggest that journalists 
bone the U.S. Forest Service and its 

Furthermore, the forest and paper products 
industry seems have found influential 
market CJR readers. the past few issues, 
they have purchased twelve pages adver- 
tising your magazine. Paper producers, 
particular, seem know they have vested 
interest presenting their messages 
newspaper and magazine editors and pub- 
lishers. These editors and publishers must 
able weigh their own potential self-interest 
the availability and price paper against 
objective reportage. Publishers should 
aware the ecological cost their prod- 
ucts. fact, publishers and editors should 
find out how many trees die for each edition 
their products. Otherwise, the words 
the press aren’t worth the paper they’re 
printed on. 


RICHARDS BUSHNELL 
Managing editor 

Mariah 

Chicago 


Congressional TV: distorted picture? 
TO THE REVIEW: 


July/August Columbia Journalism Review 
the broadcasting House proceedings 
and issue who control the cover- 
grossly distorts the picture. 
would have 
readers believe that the public employees, 
rather than broadcasters, control the broad- 
casts House proceedings there would 
restrictions access those proceedings. 
fact, the reverse true. Speaker 
concern about giving the networks monop- 
olistic control those broadcasts, they 
proposed, was based his desire assure 
that every radio and television outlet has un- 
fettered access those proceedings. 


» 


The system now being tested envisages 
allowing any broadcaster network, indi- 
vidual station, cable system, whatever 
take whatever desires from the com- 
plete coverage any day’s session and use 
for any news documentary program any 
way wishes. 

Under the proposal advanced and advo- 
cated the networks, control over any 
day’s broadcast House proceedings would 
composed the three commercial and one 
non-commercial network. Access those 
broadcasts individual stations other en- 
tities would have been available only 
through the under stringent 
conditions laid down the networks. For 
instance, explained network execu- 
tive who participated drawing the 
proposal, any broadcaster 
other than the four networks the pool 
would required let the pool know ad- 
vance that wanted feed that day’s de- 
bate some portion it. the request were 
not made advance, there would 
feed. 

Thus if, let say, station Des Moines 
wished coverage event which 
member the Iowa delegation participated, 
House floor, the station would have make 
its request the pool prior the event. 
something occurred that the Des Moines sta- 
tion did not request advance, but wanted, 
there would way for that station get 
feed unless network which was 
affiliated happened use that same event 
one its shows had available for its 
normal syndication. 

Not only would the pro- 
posal control the access coverage each 
day’s session, also would, under the ar- 
rangement the Speaker objected to, have re- 
stricted future access tapes the day’s 
proceedings that would have been stored 
the House. (For account how the net- 
works cooperate with those researching their 
news shows, see 
November/December 1976.) 

The arrangement would 
analogous the House contracting with 
the wire services have them provide 
pooled account House proceedings every 
day for their use. The joint wire service 
would select few thousand words send 
subscribing newspapers. All other news- 
papers would barred from access the 
chamber’s proceedings. newspaper 
wanted something other than what the joint 
wire service offered, would have request 
story advance. 

Alexander and the Review fall the 
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recent consumer 


survey commissioned 
U.S. News World Report, 
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value they give the 
consumer. 

Greater speed, 
convenience and 
reliability reason- 
able price make airline 
travel good buy. 

You might say the 
cost flying has 
stayed down-to-earth. 
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Public Transportation 
its best. 


SS 
Air Transport America, 1709 New York Avenue, 


network trap describing the transmission 
under the House test producing 
ish results’’ that resemble home 
While true that the House 
Representatives not stage set net- 
work studio, have watched the closed 
circuit tests, have network correspon- 
dents, producers, and technicians. Many 
them agree that the quality quite close, 
not equal, what receive our screens 
home. Network executives would like 
think the picture just 
they would like believe there some 
insurmountable obstacle their union con- 
tracts use the signal, because that gives 
them excuses for not providing coverage 
the House floor when becomes available. 
Falling into the same straw man category 
Alexander’s statement that 
access House proceedings, well the 
unlimited right select what newswor- 
Nothing but complete access for all 
broadcasters contemplated. What not 
contemplated access only for 
works. The distinction considerable. 


BURT HOFFMAN 
Special assistant 
Office the Majority Whip 
House Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Alexander replies: The story centered 
primarily the question whether broad- 
casters, opposed government employ- 
ees, Should control the cameras. Surely 
Hoffman, former journalist, must recog- 
nize the value having broadcasters cover 
congressional proceedings just they cover 
any other news event. nothing else, having 
broadcasters operating the cameras would 
remove any suspicion censorship. 

the broader question access in- 
dividual stations, Hoffman suggests the net- 
work pool concept would result monopoly 
the contrary, interviews with 
network executives showed them intent 
assuring access. One specific network pool 
proposal would require local television 
station New York City pay just $300 
month get pool feed from Washington. 
Under the proposal, public radio 
station would pay little month. 

Further, House committee report last 
year stated that under the pool concept 
would made available any 
American television and radio station, net- 
work, service system live feed 
added that live feed would 
also made available the House for 
fee, through the Library Congress, 
which would record copies for public 
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viewing, loans libraries and educational 

institutions, and archival purposes.”’ 
Hoffman also defends the quality the 

House test. viewed the in-house broadcasts 


for many hours many different days and 


stick description them. 
Upward bound 


response the sidebar, News: 
Mosts and which accompanied the 
article Ron Powers, 
May/June), two stations have written 
take exception chart listing the bottom 
ten stations terms share time devoted 
local news and public affairs. 

WTHR, Indianapolis, member the 
Video-Indiana group, points out that figures 
were attributed that station that more 
correctly reflected the programming op- 
erations WLWI. its predecessor (which 
had been member the Avco group). 
WTHR’s actual programming percentages, 
according the station, were somewhat 
higher both categories than those listed 
4.9 percent for local news and 1.1 percent 
for public affairs. Furthermore, its managers 
emphasize, the period question repre- 
sented the station’s first year operations 
fact they feel should have been taken 
into account any such evaluation; the 
station has become more established, they 
claim, local programming has increased and 
substantially higher than its license com- 
mitment. writes public affairs 
director Barbara Gurwitz, our 1977 
annual program report will reflect these 
higher percentages and thereby elim- 
inate WTHR from any similar future 
lists stations with the ‘least share time 
devoted local news and public affairs.’ 

similar objection raised WNGE- 
TV, Nashville. Suggesting that the access 
survey (the basis for the sidebar) was proba- 
bly taken during period 1975 when the 
station was heavily committed locally 
produced syndication, Dan Akens, manager 
news and public affairs, offers consider- 
able support his claim that 
since that time, the station has substantially 
strengthened its news operation about 
percent more news and public affairs 
than you give credit 


Ties and shirttails 
TO THE REVIEW: 


matter fact, the Baltimore Sun did not 
remain silent about its ties local television 
Cross-Ownership Affects News- 
percent our readers were told them 


eight-paragraph shirttail appended the 
wire story the court decision cross- 
ownership. The shirttail, our customary way 
handling local follows wire stories, 
quoted the president our parent company’s 
television subsidiary, the attorney represent- 
ing our parent company before the F.C.C., 
and official our competition’s broadcast 
division. 

memory serves, the local fellow missed 
our first (and far tiniest) edition because 
problem reaching one the sources 
quoted. That edition goes remote, rural 
areas such Frostburg, Maryland, and, ap- 
parently, Morningside Heights, New York. 
All readers within range our electronic 
cousins learned the relationship, they 
did not know already. 

might worth remembering the fu- 
ture that one edition does not press run 
make. 


JAMES KEAT 
Assistant managing editor 
The Sun, Baltimore 


Eyewitless revisited 


THE REVIEW: 


feel obligated write least some form 
rebuttal the article your May/June 
issue Ron Powers 

grieves observe that this article 
was adapted from forthcoming book 
which, can only assume, will similar 
vein. grieves also that Mr. Powers has 
fallen into the familiar trap most jour- 
nalists, regardless the medium which 
they practice their thing, that damning 
from the particular the general and vice 
versa without least the caveat making 
clear that not all practitioners broadcast 
journalism fall into the mold dislikes. 

There little doubt that great deal 
television journalism the shallow, 
perhaps even inane nature described. So, 
too, unfortunately, great deal print 
journalism, even learned and university- 
related magazines. There also high mea- 
sure truth the general, not always 
apparent accusation, that journalism, regard- 
less the medium, field endeavor 
which monetary concerns have very high 
priority. 

The fact also remains that within the trade 
television broadcasting, there are some 
very highly respected stations and station 
personnel who have gotten that way their 
diligent practice the finest and highest 
standards you, anyone else, would pro- 
claim. Mr. Powers’s article makes men- 
tion these, number which could 
name for you, should you interested 
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publishing more positive article that 
which good, noteworthy, and worth emu- 
lation. is, course, fact that yellow, 
half-baked journalism makes good money; 
always has, long before the advent elec- 
tronic media. The fact that many people sup- 
port with their patronage and attention is, 
perhaps, regretted, Mr. Powers 
clearly does. may well, course, 
equally true that those who hold 
other ideals are equally misguided terms 
meeting public demand. 


WILLIAM PUTNAM 
Chairman the board 
Springfield Television 
Broadcasting Corp. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Words and pictures 


THE REVIEW: 


While was most gratifying see the re- 
view the book, Photojournalism/76, 
the pages the May/June issue (for this 
subject with which the Review seldom 
deals), was left wondering the reviewer 
was looking the same book was. 

Vicki Goldberg was identified free- 
lance writer whose specialty photography. 
wish she had been little more into jour- 
nalism, for this book not about photog- 
raphy the gallery sense. This photo- 
journalism and perhaps the emphasis should 
the second part the journalism. 

was the intent the editor place 
heavy emphasis the published work 
year from newspapers, wire services, and 
magazines. The accumulation one page 
five photographs police officers with guns 
drawn from five different places and times 
might well played off against sixty 
pages devoted world understanding. 

fact, for many us, the very editing 
the pictures and the book the National 
Bill Garrett the 
strongest element the book the combi- 
nations, juxtapositions, and the layouts 
which your reviewer found 

Vicki Goldberg found enough worth 
ask that the book repeated the next 
year, and the first effort was successful 
enough sales (and with all the other re- 
viewers) insure there will 
Photojournalism/77 next autumn. 

But could make suggestion? Next year, 
how about getting reviewer who conver- 
sant with current photojournalism? Or, 
least, with journalism. 


RICH CLARKSON 

Past president 

Nationai Press Photographers Association 
Topeka, Kan. 
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The Hustler debate: ‘the press its worst’ 


Editorial coverage the Hustler case re- 
vealed the press its worst. (TV treatment 
was not much better.) followed its bias 
blindly that missed many the most 
elementary aspects the case. Robert 
Yoakum’s article the May/June issue 
Great Hustler Debate’’] displayed 
most the same blind spots. 

would have been debatable but not dis- 
creditable editors and commentators had 
recommended repeal laws that forbid 
obscene forms entertainment. But instead 
attacking the Ohio law (and similar laws 
other states) that proscribe obscenity, they 
attacked the county prosecutor for enforcing 
the law. For doing his duty, that is. 

One thing clear: Hustler isn’t 
obscene, only because one knows 
how make magazine obscene. defy 
anyone even imagine more obscene pic- 
tures stories than those that appeared 
the issues brought before the jury. addi- 
tion photos flaring female genitalia, 
they pictured women having relations with 
animals and described vivid detail the de- 
lights such experiences. They portrayed 
penis freshly (and obviously) removed from 
anal intercourse; genital area which had 
been vomited on; close-up and detailed de- 
scriptions woman defecating; pictures 
smoking cigarette with her genital 
muscles; and every other conceivable form 
sexual perversion and indecency. (Yet 
Yoakum says ‘‘Hustler not explicit 
Whether one uses the dictionary, the 
Supreme Court’s criteria, popular under- 
standing the term, Hustler unquestion- 
ably and grossly obscene. Larry Flynt, then, 
was not convicted because his magazine was 
raunchy (as the critics often 
suggested) because was offensive the 
League for Decency Under the Law, but be- 
cause was incontrovertibly illegal. Did the 
editors (or Yoakum) concede this fact? For 
the most part, they didn’t. For them, the 
smoking pistol was curiously irrelevant. 

Flynt had broken obsolete law which 
had long lost public support, that would have 
been one thing. But deliberately and ar- 
rogantly broke the kind law which 
every poll shows still commands 
majority support. And which courts regularly 
find constitutional. Again, the media missed 
the point. 

their eagerness discredit censorship, 


the media largely suspended their critical 
judgment while arguing their case. 
wrong, they said, for conservative com- 
munity like Cincinnati able impose 
its standards magazine with national 
circulation. But any big-city jury, Cincin- 
nati elsewhere, likely about the 
same any other big-city jury after the rigor- 
ous jury-winnowing process has been com- 
pleted. This would true federal prose- 
cution, also. Cincinnati citizens are probably 
little different from those other cities; they 
are exposed the same and radio pro- 
grams, the same magazines and movies, the 
same aspects ‘‘sexual revolution’’ 
people elsewhere. The real difference be- 
tween Cincinnati and other cities that 
Simon Leis, Jr., was willing enforce the 
state (not local) law while other prosecutors 
were not. And Leis was willing because 
knew The Cincinnati Enquirer would back 
him up. 

Which raises important point. Big-city 
prosecutors generally not enforce obscen- 
ity laws because big-city newspapers frown 
such action. (This delinquency protects 
their political careers, just Leis’s activism 
advanced his.) The press, more than any 
other factor far, responsible for the 
widespread flouting obscenity statutes 
lawless elements the nation. Organized 
crime, which largely controls the porno 
racket, finds its staunchest defenders among 
the nation’s newspaper editors where 
obscenity laws are concerned. 

The press position comes down this: 
cannot get the legislature repeal 
obscenity laws don’t like (and course 
can’t), then will subvert those laws 
discouraging their enforcement, waving the 
Constitution aloft all the while. 

But proper for one minority take 
this stand, why isn’t proper for others? Are 
all minorities morally justified urging 
non-enforcement laws that displease 
them? just the press? 

The Hustler conviction, said the critics, 
was ominous threat free press. Today 
Hustler, tomorrow Time and Newsweek. 
Such unmitigated malarkey! Surely the crit- 
ics know that have had obscenity laws 
the books throughout our history. They must 
know that there not scintilla evidence 
that their presence and occasional enforce- 
ment have ever remotely threatened the free- 
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dom advocate political, social, religious 
views. Nor should expect them to, be- 
cause the public does not make the illogical 
leap from one the other. The argumentum 
horrendum was inapplicable here 
usually is. reminds the nineteenth- 
century argument that shouldn’t pass an- 
titrust laws because they were the first step 
road that could only end socialism. 

Much was made Hustler’s (and similar 
magazines’) big circulation, this dem- 
onstrated community acceptance. Yoakum 
estimates that million people read 
apparently ignoring the fact 
that many porno buffs read more than one 
such magazine, thereby invalidating any 
figure based total sales. But even 
percent the population read them, that 
hardly establishes community acceptance. 

Adults, are admonished, should 
able enjoy whatever entertainment they 
wish; some people disapprove what 
others enjoy, let them choose other fare. But 
how many these critics oppose prohibi- 
tions commercialized dog fights? cock 
fights? Many adults enjoy such spectacles. 
some adults might relish coverage 
executions, their entertainment taste the 
only thing society should consider the net- 
works wanted gratify them? The truth 
that almost everyone believes censorship 
for certain forms adult entertainment; 
would just draw the line different points. 

must not impose our moral values 
others, the press warned us, not even 
Almost every law involves moral judgment 
that this that activity wrong. minority 
usually opposes them, too; minorities dissent 
from laws against bigamy, polygamy, incest, 
indecent exposure. 

Obscenity, editors insist, the eye 
the beholder. The term too imprecise 
enable pornographers know they are 
breaking the law not. the Flynt case, 
this absurd. Flynt knew his magazine 
would sell precisely because was obscene 
and his smart lawyers would protect him. 
Well, for once they didn’t. any case, why 
does the press ignore the fact that Miller 
California gave obscenity clearer definition 
than ever had before, definition that de- 
sive representations descriptions ulti- 
mate sexual acts, normal perverted, actual 
sentations descriptions masturbation, 


excretory functions and lewd exhibition 


the Furthermore, obscenity 
cannot defined. why editors concede 
that society has right keep obscene 
material away from children? 


One thing certain. 
magazines should have the First Amendment 
protection Yoakum and the press want, there 
way that millions copies won’t fall 
into the hands teen-agers. Editors pride 
themselves being hard-headed observers 
social realities; what clearer than the 
utter impossibility allowing unlimited 
circulation Hustler-type magazines 
adults while keeping them away from chil- 
dren? This such embarrassing certainty 
that editors ignore it. 

Does matter teen-agers have access 
pornography? Let consider the subliminal 
message pornography gives them. That mes- 
sage declares that sexual activity divorced 
from love, personal commitment, morality, 
and responsibility; that purely physical 
act, purely matter sensation; that un- 
related privacy; that deviant sex (including 
bestiality) the most adventurous and excit- 
ing sex; that women’s importance rests 
their genital organs, which are fair game; 
that irresponsible sex has consequences. 
This Hustler’s message. 

Does the press seriously contend that so- 
ciety has right take realistic and effec- 
tive steps protect the young from such 
malevolent material? What about the mil- 
lions youth who come from homes which 
give them little moral training and not very 
good moral example? What about the long- 
run effects society? Only doctrinaire de- 
votion strained interpretation the First 
Amendment can justify ignoring 
stake this matter. But doctrinaire well de- 
scribes much the press attitude toward 
pornography and the law. 

Now that child pornography has come 
public attention, the press beginning 
backpedal from untenable view the 
First Amendment. Child porno goes too far 
even for the media, although one can sci- 
entifically prove does any harm. Nor does 
the First Amendment say, Congress shall 
make law abridging the freedom 
speech press except protect children. 
says law’’ but has never meant 
what said. Sensibly interpreted (as this na- 
tion has done), means two things. First, 
that Congress shall place unreasonable 
restrictions free speech press. This en- 
ables pass laws forbidding libel, per- 
jury, contempt court, incitement vio- 
lence, disrespect toward commanding 
plagiarism, fraudulent advertising, picket- 
ing context violence, anonymous 


threatening obscene phone calls, and par- 
tisan speeches civil servants during 
political campaign. 

Second, means that 
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pass law that forbids the expression any 
opinion, however heretical hateful may 
be. Thus safeguards the right advocate 
the repeal obscenity laws the advocacy 
any form sexual behavior. But those 
who believe that pomography itself pro- 
tected heresy overlook the fact that society 
can quite properly distinguish between the 
serious exposition heretical point 
view and the commercial exploitation 
sexual barbarities. This wholly reason- 
able distinction and one that would undoub- 
tedly have appealed the Founding Fathers. 
editors can’t see it, they should ask John 
Doe help them. 

the Committee for Decency Under Law 
uses the pressure tactics attributed them 
Yoakum, they have invited legitimate crit- 
icism. But interesting that the press and 
Yoakum have noted with obvious distaste 
the role religion and religious faith among 
those who oppose pomography. 
proper stress the religious commitment 
those who actively enforce stat- 
utes, isn’t equally proper comment 
the frequently irreligious views those who 
oppose enforcement? But this game 
really want play? The press and Yoakum 
seem want play it, but only one- 
sided manner. 

That editors and commentators have ig- 
nored most these points, dealt with 
them superficial and tendentious man- 
ner, largely owing their pushbutton op- 
position anything smacking censorship. 
Understandable, perhaps, but hardly rec- 
ommends them arbiters complex politi- 
cal and social issues. would nice, the 
next time obscenity case came along, 
they would face the issues squarely instead 
ducking them. The public deserves lot 
better than got the media treatment 
the Hustler case. 


REO CHRISTENSON 


Reo Christenson, professor political 
science Miami University, Ohio, has writ- 
ten and lectured legal aspects 
pornography. was scheduled testify for 
the prosecution the Hustler case, but did 
not because technical ruling. 


Mr. Yoakum replies: Professor Christenson 
addresses himself only article sex 


censorship the May/June Some 


the points would make rebuttal were con- 
which may have missed, the March/ 
April issue. 

that first article, which dealt with the 
legally more significant trial Goldstein 


and Screw Kansas, made clear dis- 
tinction throughout between news coverage 
and editorial comment. (There was very little 
the former and even less the latter.) 
made the same important distinction 
throughout the Hustler piece. 

But Christenson leads his article with the 
words and the confu- 
sion there sown never clarified. ends 
with the words treatment the Hus- 
tler The proper questions for such 
article are: Was there enough news cover- 
age? Was news coverage fair? Was there 
enough editorial comment? Were the edito- 
rials fair and informative? our quest for 
this vital education help. 

Christenson sounds though con- 
demning the national press, but the contents 
his article make suspect that his reac- 
tions press coverage (or comment, 
whatever) were dictated his residence 
Oxford, Ohio, few miles north Cin- 
cinnati. that region, course, interest 
the Hustler case was intense, and both 
coverage and comment were heavy. 

any event, the degree which Chris- 
tenson gives the impression that most news- 
papers use lot news hole space the 
trials pornographers, editorial-page 
space the First Amendment implications 

Most the time Christenson appears 
quarreling with editorial-page opinion, 
which sums thusly: press posi- 
tion comes down this: can’t get the 
legislature repeal obscenity laws 
like (and course they then will 
subvert those laws discouraging their en- 


forcement, waving the Constitution aloft all 


the 

That nonsense, anyone who ac- 
quainted with newspaper editors knows. 
Most editors, whatever their own views, are 
eager defend obscenity they are 
attack Day. 

Christenson says that ‘‘virtually every 
shows that obscenity laws command 
majority support. question the validity 
polls this subject (How many people will 
publicly admit anything but antipathy for 
pornography?), but the polls are correct 
all the professor has managed show 
why editors are loath deal with the sub- 
ject. Neither profits nor popularity 
those who defend the rights por- 
nographers. 

that connection, Christenson finds 
that the press and Yoakum 
have noted with obvious distaste the role 
religion and religious faith among 
those who oppose That must 


Hustler piece which pointed out that the 
press doesn’t note the power religious 
pressure groups. wrote: ‘‘It notable that 
all the newspaper editorials read the 
subject sex and censorship, not one men- 
tioned outright the power organized reli- 

how did Christenson conclude the. op- 
posite that the press had with ob- 
vious distaste the role The 
truth that the pro-censorship stands 
some organized religions one reason for 
the average reluctance, refusal, 
defend pornographers. 

Not only did Christenson fail give 
credit for presenting both articles the 
views newspapers and columnists who 
supported the Screw and Hustler convic- 
tions, but distorted own view these 
publications with his parenthetical 

context, clear that what meant 
was that Hustler did not (as Screw does) de- 
pict explicit sex acts distinction made 
courtrooms. Note, too, that said that 
same paragraph: magazines are un- 
deniably pornographic and good case 
could made that each, its way, 
obscene the Supreme 1973 deci- 

main argument for sex cen- 
sorship would seem based desire 
quarantine the American family from 
material.’’ What, then, would 
about violence, which provably 
harmful the young and yet far more avail- 
able them, television especially? 

Christenson also ignores (and his shoes 
would too) the menace political censor- 
ship under the guise sex censorship. But 
piece the March/April shows, 
the problem may soon real here given 
the clear intentions the present Supreme 
Court South Africa, the Soviet 
Union, and other places where obscenity 
laws are routinely employed silence all 
forms dissent. 


Correction 

article the May/June issue 
Media’s Sweet Jeffrey 
Smith), James Martin, who initiated legisla- 
tion overturn the saccharin ban, was iden- 
tified Democratic representative from 
North Carolina. Congressman Martin 
Republican. 


Deadline 

November/December issue, letters 
Review should received later than 
September 20. 
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NATIONAL NEWS COUNCIL 


Statement 
McGoff 
and Panax 
Corporation 


policy 


Background: Stories published nationally 
drew The National News Council’s attention 
internal conflict within Panax Corpora- 
tion, publisher seven daily and forty-two 
weekly newspapers. The conflict centered 
the sending Panax headquarters Michi- 
gan two news stories critical President 
Carter, accompanied executive memo 
directing Panax editors the attached 
stories soon possible’’ and asking for 
page one placement possible. 

Two editors demurred strongly. David 
Rood, editor the Escanaba Daily Press, 
refused run the stories. Robert Skuggen, 
editor the Marquette Mining Journal, 
refused run one them; rewrote the other. 
Both met with Panax executives. Mr. 
Skuggen’s verbal resignation was accepted. 
Mr. Rood refused resign and was dis- 
charged for insubordination. 

Immediately after national press attention 
the episode, Panax executives evolved 
new code description copy coming from 
corporate headquarters. The principal code 
was listed: means McGoff, 
Must 

public statement, Panax policy was 
stated as: 


John McGoff not only has the privilege but the 
right principal stockholder, president and chief 
executive officer Panax, distribute whatever 
news copy deems appropriate and demand, 
necessary, that such copy printed. 


The News Council staff had repeated con- 
versations with the two editors directly in- 
volved; with editors other Panax news- 
papers; with key figures Michigan jour- 
nalism. received copies the stories 
question. Persistent efforts reach Mr. 


copy and news matter were unavailing. 


Conclusion the Council: The Council has 
elected not involve itself with the accu- 
racy, fairness, responsibility the two 
articles sent from Panax headquarters; nor 
with the discharge and resignation Mr. 
Rood and Mr. Skuggen. 

the Council, the central issue the re- 
lationship chain ownership news con- 
trol. Mr. McGoff has highlighted one the 
great underlying public fears about news- 
paper chains that what the public reads 
directed from afar autocratic ownership. 

Either Mr. McGoff and his executive as- 
sociates are unaware the difference be- 
tween editorial opinion policy and news con- 
tent, they are determined ignore the 
principle publicly espoused most chain 
groups that news judgments are delegated 
the resident editors. 

the clear record made Panax this 
instance, The National News Council finds 
Mr. policy regressive throw- 
back the crass episodes that marked the 
journalism bygone era and brands 
gross disservice accepted American jour- 
nalistic standards. 


Concurring: Brady, Cooney, Ghiglione, 
Isaacs, Lacayo, Lawson, McKay, Otwell, 
Pulitzer, Renick, Roberts, and Salant. Dis- 
senting: Rusher. 


Dissenting opinion: respectfully dissent 
from the conclusion colleagues. 


issue 

the relationship chain 
ownership 

news 


newspaper publishers are held respon- 
sible for the contents their publications 
and they most certainly are and ought 
then not see how can deny 
publisher the right determine, the last 
analysis, what that content shall be. 

When Mr. McGoff orders that particular 
news story must carried his papers, 
assuming pro tanto the prerogatives 


McGoff personally ascertain his views editorship. But what wrong with that? 
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about differences between editorial opinion Henry Luce, though fact the owner, re- 


served the prerogatives and even the title 
every magazine published. 

doubt most publishers assume 
Mr. McGoff himself does ordinarily leave 
questions editorial judgment the editors 
his respective newspapers, but the nature 
and responsibilities ownership certainly 
entitle him override particular editor if, 
Mr. McGoff’s own judgment, appro- 
priate so. That, far can see, all 
has done this case unless and until the 
Council undertakes study the particular 
articles question and formally holds that 
they indeed transgress what this Council 
has always held the very broad limits 
editorial discretion and judgment. can see 
basis for condemning Mr. McGoff. 
Rusher. (July 1977) 


When 
subterfuge 
reporters 
appropriate? 


Nature complaint (filed May 1977): 
The State Medical Society Wisconsin, 
through its secretary, Earl Thayer, com- 
plained conduct’’ the part 
The Milwaukee Journal the publication 
series investigative articles under the 
general title Inside Look.”’ 
The Journal articles, the associated 
‘editorial’ and cartoon accord- 
ing Mr. Thayer, ‘‘directly and indirectly 
imply ‘Medicaid unnamed indi- 
vidual physicians, the medical profession 
general, and specifically the State Medical 
Society Mr. Thayer further 
declared that the society had made several 
requests for the names and that: 


All these requests have been refused what 
appears calculated disregard the damage 
done through this journalistic tactic. The Journal 
seriously impugn the reputation and moral 
character some physicians, the medical profes- 
sion general, and very specifically the State 
Medical Society. refusing divulge the names 


physicians the right response and denies the 
medical society its right effectively review 
conduct and, necessary, discipline its mem- 
bers, and thus obstructs any effective reply 
the society. This seems clear case unethical 
conduct the Journal staff. 


Mr. Thayer also declared that: 


The use apparently fraudulent Medicaid cards 
the Journal reporters and their deliberate lies 
the physicians about symptoms case base 
conduct while professing high moral purpose. 
Such conduct inherently unethical, especially 


‘One the reporters 


Tet AC 
posea das 


medicaid patient 


since the reporters knew, should have known, 
that condition which the pa- 
tient often the only true judge. 


Mr. Thayer also charged that the Journal, 
while placing every one its investigative 
chose place letter from physician who 
complained also that the Journal placed 
comments himself and the president 
‘good faith’ nor ‘fair play’ required 
journalistic declared. 


Response news organization: letter 
dated May 23, 1977, Richard Leonard, 
editor and vice-president The Milwaukee 
Journal, informed the Council that the Jour- 
nal undertook its investigation after reading 
about Medicaid practices the East. 
Journal decided examine the situation 
the Milwaukee area. wanted get 
firsthand information the treatment 
Medicaid Describing the meth- 
odology the Journal’s investigation, Mr. 
Leonard wrote: 


Before starting the investigation, our reporters 
assigned the story were given medical exami- 
nations assure that they were good health. 
One the reporters, posing Medicaid patient, 
was examined six different doctors with vary- 
ing resulis. Four other reporters visited one the 
doctors, not posing Medicaid patients. 

The reporters wrote about their experiences 
without naming the doctors. 

The Journal announced publicly that its repor- 
ters would testify any appropriate proceedings 
that might occur result the stories. 
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the society for the names doctors visited 
the reporters their investigation, Mr. 
Leonard declared that: 


The appropriate agency conduct investiga- 
tion was the State Medical Examining Board, 
which has the power license, regulate, and bring 
enforcement actions against physicians. The 
State Medical Society Wisconsin, which Mr. 
Thayer secretary, professional society 
physicians and not the state enforcement body. 

was our feeling all along that the State Medi- 
cal Examining Board should determine whether 
there should investigation identification 
result our stories. 

The State Medical Examining Board did make 
investigation. The hearings ended May 19. Our 
reporters testified fully, and did the doctors who 
were called. The chairman the examining 
board, Dr. Albert Freedman, announced that our 
reporters fully,’’ had said that 
would. 


the complainant saying that the 
did not have chance reply, Mr. 
Leonard said: 


The news reports did not deal accusations. They 
described objectively the treatment given the 
doctors. course the doctors could have replied. 
They knew who they were. One them did in- 
deed write Letter the Editor. printed his 
comments about the investigation without identify- 
ing him, requested. 

Thayer says that two days after the series began 
the president the society requested the names 
the doctors. Actually, the president the society, 
Dr. Charles Picard, gave alternative: 
you not choose provide with the names, 
Strongly urge you submit the names the 
Medical Society Milwaukee County, the 
State Medical Examining 

said that would give the names the 
appropriate agency, and have done precisely 
that giving them the State Medical Examin- 
ing Board. 


Responding the State Medical Society’s 
charge that was ‘good faith’ nor 
‘fair play’ for the Journal publish let- 
ter from one the doctors involved page 
the second section, when published 
the articles page with headlines for 
six more consecutive Mr. Leonard 
declared, was Letter the Editor 
and put the place normally put 
such 

the charge Mr. Thayer that 
part printed page Mr. Leonard re- 
plied: 


The story Medicaid that day did start Page 
with prominent headline and was continued 
Pase 


Conclusion the Council: The Council finds 
the record here quite clear conceming the 


Regarding the State Medical Society’s charges the State Medical Society Wis- 


and other facts, the Journal denies individual charge that the Journal refused requests consin that The Milwaukee Journal engaged 


the society names the doctors who 
figured its series investigative reports. 
The Journal announced publicly that 
would not name the doctors, but that its re- 
porters would testify ‘‘in any appropriate 
proceedings that might occur result 
the did not name the doctors 
the series reports. stated insert 
one the articles, chose call atten- 
tion general problem and not single out 
The Journal revealed the 
names the doctors ‘‘appropriate 
the State Medical Examining 
Board, organization vested with the 
power issue subpoenas and license doc- 
tors. Furthermore, the State Medical Society 
itself, through its president, had suggested 
the State Medical Examining Board al- 
ternative itself. 

The Journal followed accepted journalis- 
tic practices placing letter the editor 
from one the doctors its letters-to-the- 
editor page. respected the doctor’s request 
for anonymity. And common practice 
place related news stories the so-called 
the six days the articles were published, re- 
lated articles were placed the 

such incidents, necessary exam- 
ine the methods employed the newspaper 
and its reporters, revealed the articles 
themselves. this instance, all the repor- 
ters received thorough physical examinations 
prior their visits. All received clean bills 
health. None had sore throats. 

One the reporters posed Medicaid 
patient with Medicaid card. one instance 
said was college student employed 
part-time janitor. Surgical Care-Blue 
Shield, which administers the Medicaid 
program, was informed the Journal that 
would pay all the bills. This reporter visited 
six doctors. told all six had sore 
throat. Five the doctors said had sore 
throat, diagnosing follows, according 
the reporter: 


Quite congested, yes. Very congested. Quite bad. 
Said was sore. 

There’s infection; it’s streaked. 

There’s minor irritation. 


Very bad. And the tonsils are white. 
The sixth doctor, Milwaukee clinic, said: 


Frankly, don’t see anything wrong with you. 
there soreness, would only recommend that 
you home and gargle with warm salt water. 
There need for medication. 


Medication prescribed the first five doc- 
tors included x-rays chest and neck, anti- 
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biotics, lozenges, aspirin, blood sampling 
and throat culture, urinalysis, cough depres- 
sants. 

According the Journal’s reports, the 
four other reporters involved did not 
pose Medicaid patients. They paid cash. 
They visited only one the doctors; the one 
who had said the first reporter’s throat was 
and that his tonsils were 
All these reporters received 
antibiotic. Two received cough syrup with 
codeine, another cough depressant. Ac- 
cording the articles, time spent with each 
reporter was thirty-seven seconds, forty sec- 
onds, forty-seven seconds, two and half 
minutes and three minutes. According 
separate article, drugs prescribed 
this physician were purchased counter 
his office and were containers that 
not include certain information required 
state 

result the articles, the Medical 
Society Milwaukee County called for 
investigation the Medicaid program 
Wisconsin. The State Medical Examining 
Board has conducted investigative hearings. 
According Dr. Albert Freedman, chair- 
man, the board currently going over tes- 
timony and documents submitted the five 
doctors and five reporters involved. 

The Council does not question the validity 
Mr. Thayer’s statement that ‘sore 
throat’ condition which the patient 
often the only true However, the ar- 
ticles themselves make judgment regard- 
ing the doctors’ diagnoses. They simply re- 
port what happened the course the 
visits the reporters. Mr. Leonard says, 
news reports did not deal accusa- 
tions. They described objectively the treat- 
ment given the The Council in- 
terprets this meaning, reported. Let 
others the judge. Let the chips, any, 

The charge Mr. Thayer that one the 
Journal’s reporters obtained ‘‘apparently 
fraudulent Medicaid the most deli- 
cate the issues raised the entire com- 
plaint. 

The Council cannot accept any definition 
investigative reporting that could con- 
strued open-ended approval ends 
justifying the means. Simultaneously, the 
Council recognizes that journalists are 
times confronted with situations which 
some forms subterfuge may appropri- 
ate. Such Solomonic decisions are mitigated 
when the news organizations make open, 
public acknowledgements the methods 
they have chosen employ. 

The Milwaukee Journal recognized that 
the possession Medicaid card the re- 
porter was subterfuge. The newspaper ex- 
plained publicly that would pay whatever 
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costs were involved. note that there was 
act here that would call for criminal pros- 
ecution. Ward Johnson, assistant 
general for the state, told the Council: 
District Attorney would prosecute the report- 
er. Wisconsin, statute involved 
impersonating Medicaid card holder. 
prosecute for fraud you must prove criminal 
intent, deceiving with intent reap personal 
gain. Who could prove criminal intent this 
instance?’’ the circumstances, not 
find the subterfuge inappropriate. 

The Council finds all portions the com- 
plaint unwarranted. 


Concurring: Ghiglione, Isaacs, Otwell, 
Pulitzer, Renick, Roberts, and Rusher. (June 
21, 1977) 


Poll results 
require 
precision 
editing 


Nature complaint (filed March 31, 1977): 
Mary Ellen Juergens, Irvine, California, 
complained that Louis Harris column 
which appeared the Chicago Tribune 
March 24, 1977, muddled key 
terms having with the right-to-die is- 
sue. 
casually mixes contradictory terms they 
are easily substituted, one for the other, 
serious disservice the reader perhaps 
already confused right-to-die 
The key phrases and terms which the 
complaint refers are pa- 
tient’s right and the patient out 
his Complainant concludes that 
the reading public left unable assess the 
results the poll. 

The article, appeared the Chicago 
Tribune, was headlined RIGHT DIE WINS 
MORE SUPPORT, and the first four paragraphs 
the twelve-paragraph article ran fol- 
lows: 


49-to-38 per cent plurality Americans be- 
lieves terminally ill patient has the right tell 
his doctor put him out his according 
Harris Survey 1,466 adults. 

This represents remarkable turnaround 
public attitude toward euthanasia. 1973 for in- 
stance, 53-to-37 per cent majority felt they could 
not support patient’s right die. 

per cent majority believes that 
patient with terminal disease ought able 


[T]hroughout this article Harris 


tell his doctor let him die rather than extend 
his life when cure 1973, small- 
62-to-28 per cent majority felt the same way. 

66-to-19 per cent majority also feels that 
not conscious, the family such patient ought 
able tell doctors remove all life-support 
services and let the patient 


Response news organization: The com- 
plaint was forwarded Louis Harris with 
request that provide the Council with the 
original copy was released him for 
publication. Liz Montgomery, assistant 
Mr. Harris, responded directly the com- 
plainant, enclosing copy the original col- 
lumn Mr. Harris and stating, term 
‘right die’ was inserted the editor 
the syndicate. Deletion two tables, 
omission some punctuation, and addition 
the headline the Chicago Tribune may 
have contributed some the confusion.”’ 
The portion the copy provided Ms. 
Montgomery comparable that referred 


remarkable turnaround has taken place 
public opinion towards euthanasia. 

For the first time, according the latest Harris 
Survey 1,466 adults nationwide, 49-38 per 
cent plurality would sanction the right termi- 
nally ill patient tell his doctor put him out 
his 1973, 53-37 per cent majority 
felt they could not support this. 
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two other controversial situations, public 
opinion even more decisive: 
per cent majority believes that pa- 
tient with terminal disease ought able tell 
doctor let him die rather than extend his 
62-28 per cent majority felt the same 
per cent majority also feels that 
patient terminally ill and coma and not 
conscious, the family such patient ought 
able tell doctors remove all life support serv- 
ices and let the patient widely pub- 
case year ago, the parents young 
New Jersey woman, Karen Anne Quinlan, did just 
that. The hospital and the doctors refused until 
court order paved the way for them comply. 
substantial majority the public stands strongly 
behind that court decision. These latest results in- 
that the American people 
reached point where they feel that the prolonga- 
tion the suffering terminally ill people not 
desirable. 


The Council staff next contacted the syn- 
dicate and asked for comments. response, 
Don Michel, editor Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate, said: 


have read the files, including the various ver- 
sions the release the Harris Survey March 
euthanasia. Ms. Montgomery’s letter es- 
sentially correct. The phrase ‘right die’ was in- 
troduced here. One could nit pick about how and 
happened, but doubt that would serve any 
purpose. 

meeting has been set between editors here 
and editors who work for Mr. Harris work out 
some guidelines, one which will the clearing 
substantive changes the copy with respon- 
sible editor the Harris shop. 

There another lesson this for all us. 
appears that all involved writer, editor and 
newspaper are guilty some degree. When 
comes the writing stories based upon polls, 
everyone involved must extra mile 
precise. 


Upon receiving the above correspondence, 
complainant again wrote the Council 
stating, will very happy com- 
plaint leads more careful handling Mr. 
Harris’ material his distributing syndicate 
the future, but this does nothing correct 
the admitted confusion caused the March 
euthanasia poll sent out the news- 
papers. would think that Mr. Harris 
himself want drop the matter 
until his syndicate has corrected the difficult 
situation, damaging his credibility, 
which has placed 


Conclusion the Council: The complainant 
raises important issue, for which she 
commended. The terms used here are 


tion, Mr. Harris should not have used the 
term cover all three ques- 
tions, since applicable only one the 


imprecise. Following the dictionary defini- 


questions tell his doctor put him out 
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his The phrase 
appears have rather special and limited 
meaning, particularly states with 
statutes. 

the circumstances, there clear need 
indeed particular responsibility for 
pollsters and their syndicates use terms 
like these with precision, especially since 
these polls are relied upon much the en- 
suing public debates these sensitive is- 
sues. are therefore pleased that the syn- 
dicate involved this complaint has taken 
future surveys which precise terminology 
may critical reader understanding. 

light the position volunteered the 
syndicate and because the shifting, appar- 
ently dynamic nature the terminology here 
question, not believe that action 
the Council warranted. Because Ms. 
Juergens’s concern that attempt has been 
made those involved alleviate the con- 
fusion brought about this particular poll, 
the Council forwarding its decision Mr. 
Harris and the syndicate for appropriate 


How complain 
The National News Council 


The National News Council has two commit- 
tees the Grievance Committee, which 
takes complaints from anyone, individual 
organization, concerning inaccuracy un- 
fairness news report, and the Freedom 
the Press Committee, which takes com- 
plaints from news organizations concerning 
the restriction access information 
public interest, the preservation freedom 
communication, and the advancement 
accurate and fair reporting. 

The procedure follow filing griev- 
ance simple: 

Write the news organization and send 
copy your letter complaint the 
Council. 

you are not sure whom address 
your complaint news organization, send 
directly the Council. copy will 
forwarded the appropriate news executive. 

your complaint concerns printed news 
report, include copy the report, the name 
the publication, and the date. 

your complaint concerns radio 
television news report, include the name 
the station, the name the network, the date 
and the time airing. 

sure include specific information 
possible why you are complaining. 

Complaints either committee should 


addressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


action setting the record straight. 


Concurring: Cooney, Height, Isaacs, Ot- 
well, Pulitzer, Roberts, and Rusher. Dissent- 
ing: Renick. (June 21, 1977) 


Was the ‘Time’ 
report 


Nicaraguan 
oppression 
accurate? 


Nature complaint (filed April 15, 1977): 
The Nicaragua Government Information 
Service, through its director, Mac- 
Kenzie, complained and in- 
Nicaragua its March 14, 1977, edition. 
Mr. MacKenzie first reproduced the opening 
paragraph the Time report that 
the full tone the report might ap- 
Under headline reading, SOMOZA’s 
REIGN TERROR, the paragraph declared: 


15-man patrol the crack Somoza’’ 
battalion surrounded the village Varilla 
Nicaragua’s Zelaya province. With the troops 
were several mesta’’ (police magis- 
trates). The official charge that brought them 
there: five Varilla’s familes had 
aided antigovernment guerrillas. The soldiers 
shot, bayoneted strangled four men, eleven 
women and children. After dumping the bodies 
unmarked pit, the magistrates divided the vil- 
lagers’ land among themselves. 


Mr. MacKenzie then presented the com- 
plaint five parts, all pertaining sub- 
sequent statements the Time report. 

(1) termed false the declaration that 
pastoral letter Nicaragua’s Roman Cath- 
olic bishops called the massacre ‘‘not 
wrote: 


The pastoral letter referred makes mention 
whatsoever (nor does any other pastoral letter) 
this purported massacre and attribute some form 
endorsement the charge the Church un- 
fair and inaccurate. 


certified and notarized translated copy 
the pastoral letter, signed seven Nicara- 
guan bishops, was enclosed with the com- 
plaint. 

(2) called false the statement that 
trial Managua thirty-six captured guer- 
rillas and seventy-four their compatriots 
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who were tried absentia was 
said: 


The entire trial proceedings question were open 
and extensively covered the press, including 
the opposition paper. 


(3) declared unfair attribute 
close the National Guard’’ the 
statement that ‘this time the government 
wants sure that new guerrilla base 
area will rise again. They intend eliminate 
the peasants.’ held that: 


The statement intend eliminate the peas- 
leaves the unequivocal impression that 
the formal policy the Nicaragua Government 
out genocide all peasants. 

While the press has times special way 
describing its sources information, the sheer 
portentousness this statement intend 
eliminate clearly demanded confirmation 
from the highest appropriate official source and 
not just sources the National Guard. 

the circumstances, therefore, would have 
seemed inevitable, prudent and right for the corre- 
spondent have checked out the statement with 
the appropriate official source which Roger 
Bermudez, Nicaraguan Presidential Press Secre- 


(4) declared unfair and inaccurate 
state that for Somoza insist 
that the bishops’ charges are grossly exag- 
and the same paragraph state 
that Ambassador James Theberge, 
however, takes the report seriously: ‘we 
have reason believe that some the 
allegations human rights violations are ac- 

Mr. MacKenzie said that 
spondent tends assign the Ambassador 
endorsement the bishops’ charges, in- 
cluding the (false) ascribing the purported 
massacre Varilla the Pastoral 
asserted: 


This not so. The American Ambassador 
time has been reported having made mention 
the purported massacre the village Varilla nor 
has ever been reported suggesting that the 
Government Nicaragua was engaged de- 
liberate campaign eliminate peasants. 

General allegations human rights violations 
one thing, but specific charges and 
peasants’’ something quite dif- 
ferent. 


(5) declared that Time had failed 
publish acknowledge message pro- 
test the article sent Time’s editor Mr. 
Bermudez. Mr. MacKenzie wrote: 


submit that where the free press, the exer- 
cise its rights, harms the rights others, how- 
ever unwittingly, has the obligation make 
such immediate and appropriate amends are 
reasonable and within its power. 


Response news organization: Robert 
Ajemian, acting chief correspondents, 
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Time magazine, responding the Council 
letter dated June 1977, declared that 
Time had responded the March com- 
plaint from Roger Bermudez, Nicaraguan 
presidential press secretary. The response 
was made letter dated March 30. Mr. 
Ajemian explained that wanted get 
full rundown from Time’s correspondent 
who reported the story, and that soon 
this was obtained attempted respond 
the charge. 

Before responding Mr. Bermudez, Mr. 
Ajemian stated that had lengthy 
telephone conversations with Nicaragua’s 
envoy the United Nations, Ambassador 
(Guillermo) Lang, about our and that 
after going through the Bermudez letter to- 
gether, Ambassador Lang said was return- 
ing Managua shortly and would talking 


‘They intend 
eliminate the 
peasants’ 


with Mr. Bermudez regarding the conversa- 
tions. Mr. Ajemian then wrote: 


told Ambassador Lang, later tried explain 
publish their complaint were persuaded that 
[Bernard] Diederich’s reporting was any way 
unconvincing insubstantial. soon re- 
ceived the reply from our correspondent called 
Lang and related Diederich’s comments. 
not think that quite fair say that were 
unresponsive. 

decided, sure, that Diederich’s report- 
ing was well documented that were com- 
fortable with our story. had numerous inter- 
views with persons the area, some them 
eyewitnesses the activities the National 
Guard. 

were equally disappointed that our corre- 
spondent never talked directly the Press Secre- 
tary. But Diederich insists that did check 
the information office and was never called back. 
would have been better, clearly, had made 
contact. 


Mr. Ajemian then went into what con- 
referring the incident reported Time in- 
volving the Nicaraguan National Guard 
the village Varilla Zelaya province. Di- 
recting his comments the letter com- 
plaint received Time from Mr. Bermudez 
(which contains charges basically similar 
those made this complaint the Nica- 
ragua Government Information Service), 
Mr. Ajemian said that Mr. Bermudez cor- 
rect stating that the pastoral letter makes 
mention this incident. Elaborating, Mr. 
Ajemian stated: 


The pastoral letter does not make mention be- 
cause the incident happened after the pastoral let- 
ter which, you have chance read it, makes 
several serious charges apart from the event re- 
ported lay preachers have been arrested 
the Guardia Nacional and have been tortured and 
others have 

Diederich went rural village after this letter 
and interviewed dozens people about ensuing 
incident. reported that several the local 
people spoke freely about it, some cases volun- 
teering the names the brutalized families. Many 
those interviewed were scared, indeed. But 
there doubt about the authentic eyewitness 
quality Diederich’s reporting. not hearsay 
but first-person interrogation. Example from 
Diederich: eyewitness told the names 
the families involved. his identity were dis- 
closed his life would 


Regarding Mr. Bermudez’s statement 
(also made the Information Service) that 
the trial the guerrillas Managua was 
publicized, Mr. Ajemian declared that Mr. 
Diederich insists this untrue. 


His report concluded: Colonel Ber- 
mudez’s statement the letter that the trial was 
open and duly covered the press, this only 
partially true. The small court room the Na- 
tional Guard camp was open those who could 
squeeze but the trial was not repeat not covered 
the press. Even the verdict was given out and 
published National Guard communique with 
editorial comment. Censors have okay every 
published page the newspaper Nicaragua and 
all news the trial was given out and published 
only when came from the National 


Mr. Ajemian concluded his response 
the Council stating that ‘‘Bernard Dieder- 
ich responsible, tested correspondent. 
has for years covered Central and South 
American stories for Time. trust his re- 
porting fair and substantial. the face 
his record and reputation felt could, 
and should, maintain confidence his re- 


Conclusion the Council: The key 
analysis the charges made Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie part his complaint the pas- 
toral letter itself. Issued Managua 
January 1977, the letter included the fol- 
lowing statements relevant the charges: 


reject all types violence. 

are distressed the suffering our 
people, urban dwellers, campesinos, rich 
poor, civilians military personnel who beg 
God search for protection the right life and 
the peaceful enjoyment the product their 

Unfortunately many the sufferings are caused 
and produced many our own Nicaraguan 
brothers. 

With partisan political motives present 
and recall here some the many 

The state terror forces many our cam- 
pesinos flee desperation away from their own 


places and farmland, the Mountains Zelaya, 
Matagalpa and Las Segovias. 

The arbitrary accusations and subsequent de- 
tentions because old quarrels and personal envy 
still continue disturb the peace. 

Inquiries those under suspicion still continue 
utilizing methods which are humiliating and in- 
human: from tortures and rapes executions 
without previous civil military trial. 

has been verified that many villages have been 
practically abandoned: houses and personal prop- 
erty have been burned and the people, desperate 
and without help, have fled. 

These actions, far from bringing justice, rather 
enflame passions and disturb the public order. 
They even put the government officials beyond the 
jurisdiction the institutional laws the nation 
and all sane principle public order, and simi- 
larly the called freedom movements that call 
themselves liberated but that actually favor the 
free burst passions, lead personal vendettas 
and end who take charge the 
government with regard for the right enjoy 
the exercise human liberties. 


make this global outline the problem that 
disturbs us, not with the purpose exhausting its 
every aspect but provoke serious, constructive 
and socially shared reflection. The grave moral 
and social consequences that present are un- 
dermining the public order demand it. 

actual consequence these events the 
confusion and ills the nation are growing: 

the one hand, the accumulation land and 
wealth the hands few increasing. 

the other hand, the powerless campesinos 
are deprived their farm lands through threats 
and are taken advantage because the state 
emergency. 

Many crimes are left aside without the corre- 
sponding legal sanctions, which damages the re- 
spect for the fundamental rights. 

The number prisoners who have not been 
presented for trial and who cannot have legal re- 


There are cases which Delegates the Word 
have been taken prisoners members the 
Army, have been tortured and others have disap- 
peared. 

Some committee leaders grass roots com- 
munities have run the same fate. 


Let reflect: Who are profiting this situation 
terror and unjust extermination? 

possibly wish usurp God’s right and 
make ourselves the masters life 


Can violence the remedy path for the ren- 
ovating change our institutions? 

take away life take away 

violate rights and the constitutional laws 
the nation provoke institutional disorder. 


sum this call the conscience all 
Nicaraguans, our governmental authorities. 
Concretely ask for: 

Guarantees life and work and return 
civil rights. 
Proper trials for common crimes well 
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those called political crimes. 

Freedom promote more just and equitable 
order. All this cannot achieved without freedom 
expression and without religious freedom. 


The Council quotes length from this 
pastoral letter establish the depth feel- 
ing Nicaragua’s bishops concerning vio- 
lence and denigration human rights re- 
portedly taking place their country. 
would appear that the letter, while not relat- 
ing details times and places such vio- 
lence and denigrations, would not have been 
written and accepted the bishops without 
knowledge such situations. 

The press naturally and properly sought 
whatever documentation prompted such 
forceful statement, including incidents that 
may have occurred subsequent issuance 
the letter. Regarding the latter, Time in- 
cluded its report the incident Varilla, 


‘inquiries still 


which 
humiliating and inhuman’ 


basing its evidence visit its corre- 
spondent the village and interviews with 
about it, including sev- 
eral who freely about Time also 
included its report denial the 
Nicaragua government that the incident took 
place. 

Part the complaint alleges that one 
particular sentence Time falsely asserted 
pastoral letter Nicaragua’s Roman Cath- 
olic bishops called the massacre Varilla 
passage involved somewhat ambiguous 
since was not expressly stated that the pas- 
toral letter was written before the Varilla in- 
cident, which occurred, according Time, 
months about mid-January. 
Such straightforward presentation eliminat- 
ing all ambiguity would doubt have been 
preferable. Nevertheless, the article ques- 
tion appeared March issue Time, and 
referred the reading the pastoral letter 
January, which would support the interpre- 
tation that the Varilla occurrence some re- 
spects was similar incidents which had oc- 
curred earlier and which prompted the letter 
the Nicaraguan bishops. Taking into ac- 
count the thrust the sentence Time and 
the nature the ambiguity, The Council 
finds part the complaint unwarranted. 
Regarding part the complaint, which 
the Nicaragua Government Information 
Service charges that Time was error when 


declared that the trial Managua Feb- 
ruary was evidence submit- 
ted the Information Service clearly shows 
that the trial was publicized. The com- 
plainant submitted copies the newspaper 
Prensa showing reports the trial from 
November 18, 1975, February 23, 1977. 

John Martin, Chief the U.S. Embassy’s 
Political Section Managua, told the 
Council that the trial, addition being re- 
ported Prensa, ‘‘an opposition news- 
also was reported Novedades, 
which supports the government. 

Based the comment Bernard Dieder- 
ich included Time’s response, our under- 
standing that the trial may not have been 
held such open manner afford op- 
portunities for critical examination re- 
porters. Along these lines, Mr. Martin com- 
mented our staff investigator: 


unaware how much censorship was applied 
this situation. There were some differences 
coverage the two newspapers. There were times 
when statements were published that you would 
not expect appear. Photojournalists were 
allowed cover. But the fact that there censor- 
ship could result chilling effect. 


The Council finds, however, that the trial 
was given press attention and part the 
complaint thus warranted that the im- 
pression has been given the contrary. 

Regarding part the charges, the quo- 
tation Time (attributed close 
the National Guard’’) that the government 
intends eliminate the in- 
terpreted the complainant intending 
state that policy genocide all peasants 
has been adopted. The complainant denied 
the existence such policy, called the 
statement and said, 
such, demanded confirmation from 
highest appropriate official source and not 
just sources ‘close’ the National 

is, however, the complainant, not Time, 
who adopts the very explicit word 
summarize the charge, and in- 
spection the article whole supports 
quite different interpretation the phrase 
the peasants’’: namely, that 
peasants dealing with guerrillas the area 
eliminated. understood, attribution this 
charge close the National 
adequate. 

part the complaint, Mr. MacKenzie 
objects Time’s inclusion reference 
the bishops’ charges and quote Ambas- 
sador Theberge the same paragraph. The 
Council’s investigation revealed that the am- 
bassador’s quote first appeared The New 
York Times (March 1977) article 
Times correspondent Alan Riding. Asked 
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Courtesy of Will-Jo Associates, Inc. and Bill Mauldin 


verify the quote, Mr. Martin said: Rid- 
ing spent considerable time briefings 
the Embassy. got the quote inter- 
view and read back the Ambassador, 
who didn’t Mr. Martin further 
stated, Ambassador’s quote did not re- 
late Varilla, but rather the bishops’ let- 

The Council finds that the use both ref- 
erences the same paragraph was wholly 
appropriate and that part the complaint 
unwarranted. 

Regarding part the complaint, con- 
cerning the alleged failure Time re- 
spond Mr. Bermudez, The Council refers 
the letter received from Mr. Ajemian 
Time, which included the magazine’s re- 
sponse Mr. Bermudez. Part the com- 
plaint thus found unwarranted. 


Concurring: Cooney, Ghiglione, Height, 
Isaacs, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, Roberts, 
Rusher, and Salant. (June 21, 1977) 


Editorial 
cartoons 
the ultimate 
satire, 
ridicule 


Nature complaint (filed April 1977): 
mid-March, the Field Newspaper Syndicate 
distributed Bill Mauldin cartoon, entitled 
Real Seal-Killers’’ and depicting 


The real 
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smiling woman being fitted with seal coat 
what can presumed man furrier. 
Novotny Furs, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio, 
filed complaint that Mr. Mauldin had dis- 
torted facts, that Canadian seal not and has 
never been used for fur garments. The skin, 
said the complaint, used for women’s 
shoes, handbags and the like. 
emotional fictional story has gone far 
said the complaint. 


Response the cartoonist: letter dic- 
tated Mr. Mauldin all who com- 
plained, said, have heard from 
number people and doesn’t seem have 
occurred any them that might have 
been showing French, Italian, British 
furrier putting the seal coat the lady. 
have always worked the theory that 
the fur coat fits, wear 


Conclusion the Council: The Council rec- 
ognizes the cartoon one the oldest 
forms social criticism and probably the 
ultimate journalistic satire and ridicule, 
highly personal nature. 

However, acknowledges that there could 
instances where cartoonist oversteps 
even the above wide bounds and therefore 
reserves the right take appropriate action, 
should such occasions arise. 

this instance, the Council finds the 
specific cartoon within the range the 
cartoonist’s freedom and holds the complaint 
unwarranted. 


Concurring: Cooney, Ghiglione, Height, 
Isaacs, Pulitzer, Renick, Roberts, Rusher, 
and Salant. Abstentions: Otwell. (June 21, 
1977) 


Abortion issue 
sparks charges 
press bias 


Lost the shuffle 


Nature complaint (filed February 14, 
1977): Timothy Haggerty, for Voice for In- 
nocent Victims Abortion com- 
plained that The New York Times did not 
give fair coverage the For 
held Washington, D.C. Saturday, 
January 22. Mr. Haggerty sent copy The 
Washington Post coverage Sunday, 
January (page and called attention 
the Daily News’s treatment page its 
Sunday paper. Mr. Haggerty called the event 
newsworthy for two major reasons: (1) that 


attracted 100,000 the 
capital, and (2) that coming two days after 
the inauguration, and being first dem- 
onstration the new was 
added importance. Mr. Haggerty further 
complained that its Sunday edition, which 
did not contain any report the march, the 
Times the nerve print full-page ad- 
vertisement promoting the pro-abortion point 

The Council staff checked all editions 
the Times make certain coverage ap- 
peared January 23. story did appear 
Monday, January 24. The staff then obtained 
copy the Associated Press’s file for 
January ascertain its coverage the 
march. The A.P. report was detailed and 
obviously written with great care 
middle-of-the-road. said the marchers 
claimed 100,000 participants and that police 
put the number 35,000. The Washington 
Post, which presumably had its own report- 
ers cover the event, estimated ‘‘about 
staff letter went Mr. Hag- 
gerty, calling his attention the Monday, 
January 24, story the Times and inquiring 
whether might, the basis the 
publication, wish amend withdraw the 
complaint, submit additional materials. 
Mr. Haggerty did not respond letter, but 
talked with member the staff. wished 
the complaint stand. 


Response the news organization: May 
10, the Council called the complaint the 
attention Seymour Topping, managing 
editor the Times. Mr. Topping replied 
letter May 16, saying, answer 
that goofed the story. simply got lost 
the Saturday shuffle the National 
Mr. Topping reported that the Times 
had received several complaints about the 
omission the story the January edi- 
tions and had responded them directly, 
explaining what had occurred. 


Conclusion the Council: Mr. Haggerty 
stands his complaint unfair coverage 
the For Life’’ the Times even 
though knows that the Times did finally 
cover the event two days after occurred. 
bases his complaint the size the 
crowd and purpose the march, and the 
fact that the march occurred two days after 
President Carter had taken office. 

dealing with Mr. Haggerty’s concern 
with the size the crowd whether 35,000 
100,000 The Council points out that 
handling another complaint (No. 54, Pilon 
against CBS News) declared: 


fact reporting that crowd estimates vary 
throughout the day any demonstration and for 
that reason reporters seek police es- 
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timate which puts stamp authority yet 
another educated guess the number people. 


find that the complainant has offered 
evidence that his estimate 100,000 
compelling and fact the Times (taking 
from the A.P. report) gave both the police 
estimate and that the organizers the 
march. 

the complainant’s allegation un- 
fair coverage, those members the Council 
who have journalistic backgrounds are well 
aware what pressures exist news staffs 
handling Sunday editions. Because the 
size large metropolitan Sunday news- 
papers, and particular those that attempt 
circulate promptly outside their own met- 


ropolitan areas, deadlines for early editions 
are moved late afternoon time sched- 
ules, instead mid- and late-evening. There 
appears question but that the Times 
itself saw the story retrospect news- 
worthy and recognized its oversight 
not publishing its Sunday 
editions. corrected its self-admitted over- 
sight promptly publishing the story 
Monday, its next cycle. Further, appears 
that responded promptly those readers 
who wrote letters protest. 

Mr. Haggerty’s point about the pro- 
abortion advertisement the Sunday edition 
has pertinence. Further, virtually every 
responsible newspaper, editors know nothing 
advertising acceptance and make point 
remain disengaged from any such 
edge. 

While the Council concerned with 
allegations unfairness the news media, 
cannot ascribe unfairness newsroom 
mistake and especially one that sub- 
sequently, and promptly, was rectified. 
Without reaching the issue whether 
would have been error for The New York 
Times not have reported the event all, 
the Council dismisses the complaint. 


Concurring: Cooney, Ghiglione, Height, 
Isaacs, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, Roberts, 
Rusher, and Salant. (June 21, 1977) 


Editing for editors 


Nature complaint (filed March 22, 1977): 
Iowans For Life, Inc. complained that the 
Des Moines Register Tribune was biased 
certain aspects its coverage the abor- 
tion issue. Specifically, Iowans For Life, 
Inc. made the following charges: 

The Sunday Register Tribune 
January 23, 1977, did not give adequate 
coverage right-to-life march held 
Washington, D.C., and anti-abortion 


prayer vigil Des Moines, both held 
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January 22. The complaint stated: 


mass march Washington, D.C., attracting 
considerably excess 50,000 persons the 
middle January small event yet the only 
significant references the event were few 
passing remarks buried article about Italian 
Bishops. effort was made report any 
the speakers the rally even though they in- 
cluded number Congressmen and others prom- 
inent the national pro-life movement. 


The text telegram sent the pro- 
life prayer vigil Des Moines former 
Senator Harold Hughes Iowa had been 
from the coverage 
the vigil the Sunday Register Tribune 
January 23. 


The Register Tribune was guilty 
failing print the entire 
text substantial portion statement 
sent the paper January the chair- 
man Iowans For Life, Inc., though part 
the statement was printed letter the 
editor. 

article which appeared the front 
page the Register Tribune February 
1977, describing the picketing H.E.W. 
offices Washington pro-abortion dem- 
onstrators, was illustration the paper’s 
propel pro-abortion reports 
the front while failing adequately 
cover anti-abortion reports. 

The complaint concluded saying: 


The Register Tribune has its editorial com- 
ment left uncertainty its unqualified sup- 
port for abortion demand. While certainly 
not object its taking position the subject 
most strenuously object when its editorial staff 
uses its power control the reporting national 
and local events relating this debate. 


Response news organization: Michael 
Gartner, editor the Register Tribune, 
holds complaint has nothing with 
alleged bias. Rather, believe this complaint 
terfere with the editorial 

response the charge that the Wash- 
ington march was treated only few 
passing remarks article about Italian 
Mr. Gartner replied that the 
totaled five and half 
inches the Sunday Register Tribune. 
addition, Mr. Gartner enclosed article that 
appeared Monday’s Register which dealt 
exclusively with the Washington march 


support his contention that the event received 
adequate coverage. 

Also enclosed was article, describing 
the local prayer vigil, which appeared adja- 
cent the Italian bishops story. Concerning 
that account, Mr. Gartner said, “‘It true 
that the Register did not report the text 
telegram from former Senator Hughes 
but did run the text letter the editor 
from for That letter was 
edited, only remove diatribe 
against the said. 

Regarding the pro-abortion article that ap- 
peared page the paper February 
Mr. Gartner said: 


was used filler only and ran but one edi- 
tion. was used because change was made the 
page requiring short article thrown in. 
editor reached for one that was the right size. 


enclosed the three-, four-, and five-star 
editions the paper, and the article ap- 
peared only the five-star edition. 


Conclusion the Council: Whenever there 
conflict over public issues, the press invar- 
iably finds itself accused misjudgment 
and, not infrequently, bias. times such 
charges have some foundation because er- 
rors judgment, but often they reflect 
emotional reactions. Much the years-long 
debate over the so-called 
between press and public has centered 
such disagreements. 

The clearest definition, the Council’s 

view, came the decision the United 
States Supreme Court June, 1974, the 
Miami Herald Tornillo case. what has 
been widely paraphrased for 
Chief Justice Warren Burger 
wrote: 
and treatment public issues and public officials 
whether fair unfair constitutes the exer- 
cise editorial control and judgment. 

its own assessments, the Council seeks 
always determine the news flow accu- 
rate and free from taint, whether facts are 
wrenched out context, whether informa- 
tion essential for the citizen has been sup- 
pressed, whether, sum, the news has been 
treated fairly. None these flaws evident 
the case hand. 

apparent that the Register Tribune 
follows the practice, standard many 
newspapers, combining related stories 
into updated account. this in- 
stance, the editor saw more merit the story 
dealing with the pronouncement the Ital- 
ian bishops than the Washington march. 
Many can disagree, but remains valid 
exercise editorial judgment. While the ac- 
count the Washington march was com- 
pacted, the essential information was none- 
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emotional reactions’ 


theless provided. 

The charge because the 
editors elected delete section the 
statement submitted fails stand because 
another letter the newspaper directly 
above the one question dealt with the pre- 
cise point the complainant claimed was cen- 
sored. 

The assertion that the placement page 
two-inch story was evi- 
dence the newspaper’s bias also cannot 
sustained. The story can interpreted 
neither nor abortion. 
merely reported the picketing the office 
the secretary Health, Education and Wel- 
fare because had declared himself op- 
posed abortion. Moreover, such 
are used regularly newspapers fill out 
pages and the fact that this story appeared 
page only one three editions supports 
that point. 

The complaint found unwarranted. 


Concurring: Cooney, Ghiglione, Height, 
Isaacs, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, Roberts, 
Rusher, and Salant. (June 21, 1977) 


Statement 
the 


detention 
Robert Toth 


The National News Council strongly 
endorses the expressions concern the 
government the United States over the 
Soviet Union’s detention newsman Robert 
Toth, well similar expressions those 
journalistic organizations that have protested 
the action threat the free flow in- 
formation vital international communica- 
tions. 

The News Council considers the detention 
and interrogation Mr. Toth and the series 
previous charges against other American 
correspondents violation the Helsinki 
Agreement 1975, which both the 
United States and the Soviet Union agreed 
that legitimate pursuit their profes- 
sional activity will neither render journalists 
liable expulsion nor otherwise penalize 

The repeated incidents, culminating 
Mr. Toth’s interrogation, make clear the in- 
tent Soviet authorities countenance 
harassment foreign journalists contra- 
vention the Helsinki Agreement, and 
equally clear that American journalists now 
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the Soviet Union are working courage- 
ously under unusual strain and consider- 
able personal risk. 

The Council urges the government the 
United States and all independent journalistic 
organizations continue insist that 
accredited newspeople working the Soviet 
Union accorded freedom perform their 
journalistic duty without governmental 
harassment. (June 21, 1977) 


Does Walter 
Cronkite 
really believe 


Nature complaint (filed February 12, 
1977): Elmer Kral Grand Island, Nebras- 
ka, charged that number articles appear- 
ing the National Enquirer the subject 
unidentified flying objects were inaccurate 
and ‘‘outright misrepresentation the 
area UFO 

Examination the complaint focused 
two articles which appeared the National 
Enquirer within the ninety-day time limit 
prescribed for filing such complaints with the 
Council. The first, which appeared De- 
cember 14, 1976, bore the headline, WALTER 
CRONKITE: WHY BELIEVE and the 
second, incorporated follow-up letter 
from Mr. Kral, appeared the newspaper 
December 28, 1976, and involved statements 
allegedly made Senator Harrison Schmitt 
New Mexico. The headline that article 
was BELIEVE THERE’S LIFE SPACE AND 
KNOWS ABOUT UFO’S. 

second complaint related article 
U.F.O.s which appeared the National En- 
quirer (AIR FORCE STUDY ‘BURIED AND HID’ 
FACTS ABOUT UFO’S) April 19, 1977, was 
submitted Herbert Strentz, Dean the 
School Journalism Drake University. 

his complaint, Mr. Strentz said de- 
nied the accuracy two quotes attributed 
him conversation with Enquirer staff 
member before publication and then sought 
retraction the quotes after publication. The 
retraction was not made. 

filing his complaint, Mr. Kral quoted 
from copy letter received from Kath- 
leen McClintock, secretary Walter Cron- 
kite, which said: 

Mr. Cronkite was not interviewed reported 
the article. never said anyone any the 
things quoted that article. never heard any 


those incidents until read them the En- 
quirer. never discussed the matter with Senator 
Goldwater. 


Since the article false all these particulars, 
does not accurately portray Mr. Cronkite’s 
views the so-called flying saucers. 


letter the Council, Mr. Cronkite 
denied ever having met Robin Leach, author 
the article, being interviewed him. 
further contended that conversation 
with the writer after publication the arti- 
cle, Mr. Leach admitted that the interview 
which said had gotten Mr. Cron- 
kite’s office had not taken place there 
stated the article. 

Mr. Cronkite also wrote Generoso 
Pope, Jr., chairman the National En- 
quirer, denying the authenticity the arti- 
cle. received response the letter. 

the matter the Schmitt article, the 
complainant quoted from letter sent him 
Anne Graham, the senator’s press secre- 
tary. it, she said: 


Senator Schmitt was not interviewed for this arti- 
cle and the best his recollection has never 
stated the underlined quotes the article. What 
quoted correctly appears extracted from his 
responses questions posed audiences when 
has given speeches the Apollo mission. 


Ms. Graham said the senator had not corre- 
sponded with the Enquirer the subject and 
had not publicly sought retraction the 
quotes attributed him. 


Council staff found evidence that the 
National Enquirer any issues subsequent 
those alluded the complainants, Kral 
and Strentz, had published any denial re- 
traction material which formed the basis 
for this complaint. 


Response news organization: Calder, 
president the National Enquirer, let- 
ter the Council dated February 24, 1977, 
declared: 


not feel any obligation answer charges 
made forwarded self-appointed organiza- 
tions review the press. 

However, feel obligation all our 
readers and potential readers with this 
mind answering your letter February 18th 
Mr. Pope regarding our Walter Cronkite UFO 

The Enquirer proud the fact that spend 
many millions dollars gathering and research- 
ing all our articles and features. The Cronkite story 
was received from reputable free-lance reporter 
who has done many stories for top newspapers and 
magazines all over the world. was published 
good faith us. 


addition, Robin Leach, whose by-line ap- 
peared the Cronkite article, told Council 
staff that stood the quotes attributed 
Mr. Cronkite the article, and that had 
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spoken Mr. Cronkite, CBS executives, 
and CBS staff, preparing the article 
question. 

Mr. Calder, letter the Council dated 
March 1977, referred that portion the 
complaint involving Senator Schmitt and 
said: 


Senator Schmitt was interviewed November 
1976 via telephone reporter John Blosser for 
over minutes. Tape recorded with permission 
the Senator, was most cordial interview 
from start finish. Mr. Blosser correctly iden- 
tified himself reporter for The National 
Enquirer. 


subsequent attempt the Council 
enlist the cooperation the National En- 
quirer this matter resulted invitation 
visit its plant Lantana, Florida. Council 
member Ralph Renick represented the 
Council that meeting. 


Conclusion the Council: There consid- 
erable evidence call into question the basic 
accuracy the articles. One complainant, 
Mr. Strentz, asserts that before publication 
had informed the Enquirer that quotes at- 
tributed him were inaccurate; and that 


when demanded retraction after publi- 


cation, his request was ignored. 

the two articles which purported ex- 
press the views Walter Cronkite and 
Senator Schmitt, have their denials the 
published statements; and have also the 
denials Senator Goldwater and astronaut 
McDivitt, who also were mentioned the 
Enquirer. Mr. Cronkite went far 
write Generoso Pope, Jr., chairman the 
Enquirer. Mr. Cronkite says that there was 
response his letter. The Enquirer has 
asserted that Senator Schmitt’s case, the 
newspaper taped telephone conversation 
with the senator, but has declined share its 
contents. 

Such record hardly inspires confidence 
the accuracy the Enquirer’s reportage 
these instances. But, rather than decide the 
question credibility, turn another 
and much clearer issue. 

There question but that the 
was informed number ways the 
denials statements the various inter- 
views. The most obvious case that involv- 
ing Mr. Strentz, since under new system 
the Enquirer that went partially into effect 
December 1976, Mr. Strentz was read 
his quotes, some which denied. 

We, course, take position what 
action the Enquirer should have taken 
revising the report light Mr. Strentz’s 
denials. But the circumstances there was 
obligation upon the Enquirer air 
some fashion the fact the denials. 

this conclusion, note that the En- 
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quirer provides neither letters-to-the-editor 
column nor editorial page which might 
provide some other form reader response. 
However, this matter does not turn the 
particular forum for complaint (e.g., letters 
the editor; correction complaint box). 
Rather turns the responsibility the 
publisher afford some airing, within its 
editorial judgment, for complaint denial 
the nature Mr. Strentz’s. 

The Council concludes that the National 
Enquirer has followed policy irrespon- 
sibility failing provide any means for 
denial protest appear its columns and 
finds all the complaints these specific in- 
stances warranted. 


Concurring: Ghiglione, Height, Isaacs, Ot- 
well, Pulitzer, Renick, and Rusher. 


Concurring part; dissenting part: 
agree that, the very least, the Enquirer 
should have provided some sort public ac- 
knowledgement its pages the denials 
and objections Senator Schmitt, Senator 
Goldwater, astronaut McDivitt, Walter 
Cronkite, and Dean Strentz. 

But would further. the totality 
circumstances involved here, not think 
enough for the Council avoid the issue 
accuracy and credibility and take refuge 
the easier escape criticizing the Enquirer 
for failing, one way another, reflect 
these denials. the circumstances, more 
than letter the editor, reflection 
denials, was called for. The uniform and 
explicit denials all the alleged inter- 
viewees; the unsatisfactory and unspecific 
responses the Enquirer; the refusal the 
Enquirer supply that portion the tape 
which alleges have made which was the 
basis the Senator Schmitt quotes (exclud- 
ing, course, the material from the tape 
which was not published); Mr. Leach’s ad- 
mission that did not, had written, in- 
terview Cronkite his office all; Mr. 
Leach’s refusal appear before the Council 
any members staff thereof that the 
Council would have better idea his cred- 
ibility all these circumstances, among 
others, clearly justify shifting the burden 
proof the and its writers. Inquiry 
into issues accuracy and credibility cannot 
automatically aborted non-cooperation 
and, indeed, defiance not the Council 
fulfill its own responsibilities. 

Therefore, would find, all the circum- 
stances their totality, that the burden es- 
tablishing accuracy shifted, and the Enquirer 
and its writers failed meet that burden. 
Hence would find that the articles were in- 
correct and inaccurate attributing the 
various persons named belief U.F.O.’s. 


Salant. Concurring: Cooney and Roberts. 
(June 21, 1977) 


Forbes asked 
for 

and got it, but 
didn’t print 


Nature complaint (filed February 28, 
1977): Marshall Baker Wilmington, 
Delaware, complained about the manner 
which Forbes magazine dealt with letters 
the editor critical article entitled 
tona which appeared the Oc- 
tober 1976, issue the magazine. 

The article alleged that the Deltona Corpo- 
ration was having financial problems which 
were outgrowth certain landsite sales 
Florida. The article contended that the prob- 
lem resulted from the failure the U.S. 
Army Corps Engineers permit the 
filling swamp land which many the 
Deltona sites were located. 

its November 1976, issue the 
magazine published its ‘‘Readers 
column letter from Deltona official, 
which general terms took issue with the 
article. The letter called the article classic 
example inaccuracy, bias, and distor- 

For its part, the magazine’s editors placed 
heading the letter which said, 

making his complaint, Mr. Baker noted 
that following the publication that letter 
with the heading second, 
longer letter detailing specific objections 
the article was sent Forbes another Del- 
tona official but was never published. 

The author the article, Harold Seneker, 
responded this point letter Mr. 
Baker dated March 18, 1977. that letter 
said: 

The space available for our col- 
umn quite limited, and subject competing 
claims many letters interest our audience 
wide variety subjects. Therefore, can 
print only short letters their entirety nearly 
so, and must limit ourselves representative 
paragraph from longer ones. Deltona’s sec- 
ond letter was three type-written pages long, and 
could see way excerpting fairly. Del- 
tona clearly has its own views the subject, and 
entitled them. However, our editors are 
satisfied with the accuracy the facts the arti- 
cle, and with the fairness its interpretations. 
therefore feel useful purpose would served 
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subjecting our readers lengthy argument 
enmeshed the intricacies real estate account- 
ing and land sale practices. 

reader yourself, you might reflect the 
worth you similar discussion of, say, steel 
company’s inventory practices life insurance 
company’s actuarial policies. 

conclude, let add that our choice head- 
ing was not intended ask for list specifics 
promise print them. merely remarked 
the fact that Deltona did not see fit include any 
their first letter us. 


can think number different ways 
solve Forbes’ problem how fair 
within the confines their self-imposed 
Mr. Baker said letter the 
Council which enclosed Mr. Seneker’s 
reply. 


Council staff Mr. Baker said felt 
that summary the longer letter could 
have been fairly extracted and that were 
too long for the column 
could have been printed some other sec- 
tion the magazine follow-up articles 
sometimes are. 


Response news organization: Forbes did 
not reply the Council’s written inquiry, 
but May 20, 1977, response call 
from Council staff, James Michaels, editor 
Forbes, wrote: 


have said all have say the subject 
Harry Seneker’s letter March Marshall 
Baker. 


Deltona’s original letter the editor was 
from John Bonner, vice-president for cor- 
porate relations Deltona, who told Council 
staff that felt the excerpted version that 
was published was fair and accurate. Mr. 
Bonner sent the original letter the Council 
for its files. review that letter shows that 
did not dwell specific objections the 
Forbes article. Replying inquiry about 
that which was sent Deltona, Mr. Bonner 
said: 


views concerning the quality the article ques- 
tion for two reasons. First, Forbes never prints 
letter from reader length greater than one full 
paragraph. Second, even Forbes were print 
detailed critique the article, would seem 
questionable procedure keep the story 
alive by, effect, trying the case the news- 
papers. 


Nevertheless, another Deltona executive, 
Charles Mackle did provide detailed 
critique three-page letter Forbes dated 
November 1976. 

Conclusion the Council: Letters the 
editor (in this case the col- 
umn), although imperfect forum, provide 
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publications with opportunity re- 
sponsive criticism articles which they 
publish. Because space limitations the 
material which appears such 
columns often cut. long does not 
alter the intent the letter not otherwise 
unreasonable, such cutting clearly func- 
tion the editors. the present case, Mr. 
Bonner’s original letter Forbes appears 
have been fairly excerpted. Further, Forbes 
was clearly within its editorial judgment 
not printing the second letter too long and 
inappropriate for excerpting. The critical 
issue over the heading 
Mr. Bonner’s letter. Rather than alluding 
the material the letter raised the question 
why Deltona had failed provide 
specific critique its complaint about the 
Forbes article, and clearly invited follow- 
containing specifics yet when came, 
Forbes failed print the specifics. 

believe that the circumstances, 
Forbes should have acknowledged the re- 
ceipt the letter with specifics. The manner 
acknowledgement one for Forbes’s 
editorial judgment, but could done 
within Forbes’s practices. For example, 
Forbes could have inserted short entry 
its column that had received three-page 
letter giving the specifics the Deltona po- 
sition, but that was too long print and 
inappropriate excerpt; that Forbes, while 
continuing adhere its original position, 
was publicly acknowledging receipt the 
second specific letter. short, normally 
such acknowledgement would matter 
solely for editorial judgment, but more re- 
quired here after use the heading, 


The complaint found warranted. 


Concurring: Cooney, Ghiglione, Isaacs, 
Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, Rusher, and Sal- 
ant. (June 21, 1977) 


Conflict 
interest: 

the public 
perception test 


Request for reconsideration complaint 
decided March 22, 1977 May/June 
1977]: its March meeting, the Council 
took three actions complaint having 
with news coverage the Boston busing 
controversy. Two requests for Council re- 


consideration have been filed Leo Be- 
ranek behalf the media members the 
Boston Community Media Council, Inc., 
and Group Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., behalf Lamont 
Thompson. 


Statement the Council: The National News 
Council has studied with care the two re- 
quests for reconsideration the decision 
reached March the complaint originat- 
ing with State Senator William Bulger 
Massachusetts and forwarded the Council 
the New England Chapter the Society 
Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi 
(S.D.X.). 

summary, the Council’s March de- 
cision was that collaboration all 
the major media, including the adoption 
joint statement that was published and 
broadcast all the media participants, could 
not avoid the appearance collusion and 
conspiracy that was The 
Council also held that the membership 
broadcasting executive Lamont Thompson 
the court-appointed Citywide Coordinat- 
ing Committee (C.C.C.) provided illus- 
tration the appearance conflict in- 
Further, the Council its decision 
took note the potentials 
legislative inquiry directed news 

The Council construes the documentation 
presented Mr. Beranek one seeking 
alter the thrust the original complaint 
and the scope the Council’s examination. 
Mr. Beranek’s arguments are that the Coun- 
cil was asked S.D.X. investigate 
Senator Bulger’s Senate Bill S-1663, that the 
Council failed assess the Boston area 
broadcast media’s news coverage, and ne- 
glected examine the reporting the na- 
tional news media. 

The record clear. Senator Bulger asked 
S.D.X. investigate the activities 
B.C.M.C. and the appointment Lamont 
Thompson, vice-president Group W’s 
Boston station WBZ, the C.C.C. 
directed the complaint the Council. 
doing so, expressed concern about the 
possible the establishing 
special senate committee look into the 
B.C.M.C.’s activities. The Council did pre- 
cisely what was asked and concludes 
that Mr. Beranek’s documentation based 

The Westinghouse memorandum behalf 
Mr. Thompson holds that the Council de- 
cision was lack understanding 
his role and re- 
sponsibility WBZ and WBZ-TV. The 
executive with news (Em- 
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phasis that Westinghouse.) The memor- 
andum concedes that Mr. Thompson plays 
role determining the editorial pol- 
icy. Published accounts have said appears 
from time time the station’s 
spokesman for editorial opinions. the light 
Westinghouse’s and Mr. Thompson’s as- 
surances and its own inquiries, the Council 
acknowledges that Mr. Thompson carries 
responsibility for news coverage and accepts 
the point that has relationship with the 
news department. 

The Westinghouse statement cogent 
one and makes the point that there 
marked difference between news coverage 
and editorial positions. This understood 
within all major communications enterprises. 
Repeated experience everywhere the na- 
tion has demonstrated that this under- 
stood the general public. What the Coun- 
cil decision said was that Mr. Thompson’s 
role the C.C.C. illustration 
and nothing the reconsideration request 
alters this central conclusion. 

While the two reconsideration requests are 
differing bases, the documentation of- 
fered Mr. Beranek supports the Council 
view public reaction such involvements 
when, seeking ascribe the national 
news organizations responsibility for the re- 
ports violence, states: anti-busers 
screamed local news management, pointing 
the joint statement and the national news 
accounts short, Mr. Beranek’s 
statement for reconsideration itself em- 
phasizes the validity the Council’s 
findings. 

The Council impelled take note 
inadvertent error transcription the Bos- 
ton case. The published reports, passed 
the Council’s staff, contained the statement 
that the C.C.C. staff paid for with 
federal This incorrect phrase was 
picked from early, erroneous working 
paper. stated later another point the 


published decision, the expenses are borne 


the Boston School Committee, city 
agency. 

The Council finds substantive argument 
made the two requests justify continued 
discussion. 


Concurring, Cooney, Ghiglione, Height, 
Isaacs, Otwell, Pulitzer, Roberts, Rusher, 
and Salant. Concurring part (as the re- 
quest Leo Beranek) and dissenting 
part (as the request Group W), Renick. 


Concurring opinion: agree with the ulti- 
mate result this case, but only because 
its particular circumstances that Mr. 
Thompson agreed serve, and did serve, 
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officially appointed committee knowing 


that the subject matter with which and the 


committee would deal was explosively 
newsworthy one the community. not 
find that the weight the evidence before 
establishes that Mr. Thompson had any re- 
sponsibility for, authority over, the news 
coverage WBZ-TV that had any role 
decisions involving the hiring firing 
news personnel. this circumstance, 
concerned that the decision may read 
suggest the desirability sweeping prohibi- 
tions against participation management 
not having direct responsibility for news 
community so-called af- 
fairs. Perhaps such nonparticipation may 
desirable for all officers organization 
which deals with news. But would prefer 
deal with that question case-by-case 


‘The matter 
with which the 


committee 
would deal 
was explosively newsworthy’ 


basis before any such general principle 
implied the Council. 

the decisive test 
conflict. Such test, without more, reaches 
too far. For example, sure that much 
the public perceives the editorials news 
organization coloring news coverage 
the same issues. Yet employment the 
public perception test, would com- 
pelled, matter how separate the editorial 
page and the news pages are kept internally 
the news organization, frown edito- 
rials and the editorial page. 

Further, troubled that this decision 
may thought suggest curtailment 
outside activities, including political activi- 
ties, publishers and editors opinion 
magazines. not ready suggest such 
curtailment. 

sweeping conclusions, therefore, 
should drawn from this decision. agree 
with only because the particular and 
rather special facts and circumstances which 
are presented here. (June 21, 1977) 


Note: The decision this matter published 
after the March meeting indicates dissent- 
ing vote. Subsequent that meeting the fol- 
lowing was filed and annexed the Council 
decision. 


Dissenting opinion: The News Council’s 
opinion Boston media complaints stated 


three areas concern about the media’s role 
the 1974-75 Boston busing controversy. 

This dissent, however, limited just 
one those areas: the objection media 
representative’s membership the Citywide 
Coordinating Council. 

The Council’s objection media execu- 
tive Lamont Thompson’s membership the 
court-appointed and publicly funded City- 
wide Coordinating Council stated that this 
was illustration the appearance 
conflict 

The key word 
example any actual breach journalistic 
ethics mentioned the brief. fact, the 
Council noted that its examination the 
media’s role was aimed determining 
the fairness accuracy the coverage 
the Boston busing The ques- 
tions raised the Council are totally within 
the area and the fear 
about media objectivity 
and balance. 

The objection this involvement thus 
limited concerns what the public per- 
ceives the case without any basis fact. 

Certainly such media representation 
public boards any organization which 
can become subject media coverage 
area which must considered extremely 
delicate and where the media executive must 
use the utmost discretion. 

However, the Council’s argument about 
appearances can carried extreme 
where membership virtually any organi- 
zation activity would forbidden 
member the media. 

And many communities across this na- 
tion media representation civic and com- 
munity organizations has made significant 
contribution progressive developments 
and activities beneficial the community 
whole. 

formulate blanket ethic that jour- 
nalist other member the media can 
never involved with any organization 
which could ever conceivably become the 
public eye would erroneous concept. 
Often member the media can bring 
such deliberations special sensitivity 
community concerns because his her 
unique opportunities perceive community 
needs. 

The essential recommendation with such 
activity the media official must prudent 
and must avoid areas where conflicts are 
fact likely exist. Conflicts interest, 
however, should judged when they are 
demonstrable. Using the only criteria 
possible appearances unfair and would 
eliminate numerous civic and community 
contributions which those the media can 
make. Renick. 
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CRIME NOW 
THE BIGGEST CAR THIEE 
AND THEY’RE NOT GOING 


FOR 


Organized crime has found new bonanza. 
The stolen cars they don’t send abroad for profits the black mar- 
ket peddle circles are broken down and sold here for 


15% the cars sto 
very convenient place: 


parts. (And all know what 
parts for.) Others are used 
transportation robberies 
the drug traffic. 

The magnitude 
frightening, too. 

Last year, alone, 
1,000,000 cars were driven 
away people who 
own them. (About 1/10 
many were Oddly, 

had their 


the ignition. 
The future may 
little less bleak, though. Thanks 
the cooperation govern- 
ment agencies under Federal 
Interagency Committee and 
the National Automobile Theft 


Bureau and local committees 


backed the insurance industry. been giving help the public 
ways protect their cars. And trying get the public cooperate the 
apprehension car thieves. The Travelers Office Consumer Information 


would glad put you touch with the 


National Automobile Theft 


Bureau set committee your area. Just write our Office 
Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. dial, 
toll-free, 800-243-0191 Connecticut, call collect, 277-6565. 


Maybe can some those car 


thieves behind bars instead behind the wheels 


our cars. 


Raising our voice, not just our rates. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 06115 


THE TRAVELERS 


R A 
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“TV: The Global Wasteland,” Atlas Report, 
Atlas World Press Review, July 1977 


Cold comfort here for critics American 
television: whatever the miseries the na- 
tional medium, they have plenty company 
out there the global village. France, 
family dependence the omnipresent box 
has reached such proportions that has 
the impression that broken more se- 
rious than death the Ven- 
ezuela, the popular nightly soaps are chan- 
neling the energies the downtrodden 
community into seductive fantasy world. 
Japan, eighteen twenty hours day 
programming seven channels, percent 
devoted entertainment, and news and 
documentaries are children’s 
offerings run blood and violence, and 
800 children questioned, more than half said 
they like television better than they like their 
fathers. Australia, too, television cover- 
age current affairs weak, and the con- 
tent the successful programs is, according 
one critic, horse 
The Soviet experience has not resulted the 
use television propaganda weapon 
after all; its million sets are mostly tuned 
films, variety shows, quiz shows, and 
sportscasts. for the Chinese, most seldom 
see but judging this depressing 
round-up, the degree their deprivation 
open debate. 


McMullan and the Press Power,” 
Bill Hutchinson and Adrienne Stokols, Miami, 
June 1977 

oil Dallas and the auto Detroit, 
The Miami Herald Miami other 
words, say the authors, the moving force 
the city. Whether making breaking 
political career diet fad, urban de- 
velopment project new book, the sphere 
influence Knight-Ridder’s flagship 
publication already extends far beyond Dade 
County lines, and the New South’s indus- 
trial, social, and political power grows, 
grows the Herald’s. This informative profile 
traces the history the paper from its undis- 
tinguished past its present eminence (it 
consistently rated one the nation’s ten 
best), evoking the paper’s professionalism 
(strict), ambience (grand), ethics (rigid), and 
personnel (aggressive/abrasive). But para- 


REPORTS 


mount understanding the Herald 
understanding its executive editor, 
John McMullan, now his second term (the 
first, from 1966-70, was followed simi- 
lar stint The Philadelphia Inquirer and 
three-year hiatus the Knight front office), 
under whose unusual one-man rule (for both 
news and editorial pages) the Herald has 
taken such guys’’ the au- 
tomobile insurance racket, the inordinate 
costs fringe benefits for municipal em- 
ployees, Jack Anderson, and the mayor 
Miami. McMullan’s public plan turn 
the Herald into his private 
plan, according the authors, make 
the equal any paper the country, includ- 
ing The New York Times and The Washing- 
ton Post. complex, driving, idealistic 
pragmatist, McMullan’s career least 
far contradicts the notion that, some 
would suggest, corporate journalism in- 
compatible with quality. 


Directory Newspaper Libraries the 
U.S. and Canada, Grace Parch, Editor. 
Special Libraries Association, 1976 


welcome addition the journalism refer- 
ence shelf, this directory provides com- 
prehensive listing hundreds newspaper 
libraries the U.S. and Canada. Informa- 
tion includes the name the librarian 
charge, library hours, description re- 
sources (clippings, photos, microform. 
books, film), special collections, and user 
services. 


“Sex, Violence, and the Rules the Game,” 
Journal Communication, Spring 1977 


luminating collection six articles or- 
ganized around the theme sex and vio- 
lence and their regulation television. 
sures various sexual behaviors television 
ranging from innuendo rape. Among the 
findings: striking lack physical intimacy 
dramatic programs; more kissing, em- 
bracing, nonaggressive touching 
nuendo situation comedies than any 
other program type; and enough subtle sex- 
uality and overt aggression variety shows 
suggest that they more properly belong 
the time slot. Vio- 


lence Profile No. The sum- 
marizes the data from recent major study 
that reached the discouraging conclusion that 
all three networks and all dramatic cat- 
egories television violence has increased 
sharply; the study also confirmed previous 
findings relating viewers’ conceptions 
pair articles the controversial family 
viewing hour, F.C.C. Chairman Richard 
Wiley defends the policy and applauds the 
industry for its sense responsibility the 
American public; former F.C.C. General 
Counsel Henry Geller, the other hand, 
questions the activities regard- 
ing the rule and supports the eventual judg- 
ment its illegality. The final article the 
section, Regulation Broadcasting 
Does Exist?’’ takes hard look the 
National Association Broadcasters 
(N.A.B.) Code Authority. Arguing strongly 
that the codes and their administration are 
once theoretical, ineffectual, and superficial, 
Joel Persky concludes that the code is, 
word, inoperative. 


College Student Press Law, Robert 
Trager and Donna Dickerson, National 
Council College Publications Advisers. 


Administrators, advisers, and staffs stu- 
dent publications will find this monograph 
fascinating and indispensable guide mat- 
ters censorship and control, First Amend- 
ment rights and sanctions, libel, privacy, and 
obscenity, well copyright and advertis- 
ing. Not confused with legal advice, 
the comprehensive, intelligently organized 
report discusses the implications, terms 
both rights and responsibilities, the perti- 
nent court decisions involving the campus 
and underground press. 


“Page News: Press Rarely Agreement 
David Shaw, Los Angeles Times, June 
24, 1977 


Even the newspaper editors themselves were 
astonished, says Shaw, the findings his 
five-month comparative examination the 
front pages The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and his own Los Angeles 
Times. Contrary popular notions 
monolithic press, front-page news was 
each case decidedly unique; not only did the 
three papers rarely agree the most impor- 
tant story the day, but percent the 
time there was not single story that ap- 
peared the front page all three papers. 
Shaw’s detailed analysis explores the differ- 
ences and similarities, discusses the editorial 
judgments retrospect with the executives 
involved, and speculates about the reasons 
for the unpredictable diversity. 
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Lower case 


Child’s Stool Great 


For Use Garden 


Buffalo Courier-Express 6/23/77 


House passes 


half $4.1b 
state budget 


The Boston Globe 6/2/77 


240 pounds she weighed with 


behind! 


Pirates third baseman Phil Garner, Vail “turned and said, 
which don’t know whether was 
me. Then looked me—this time, know was—and 


GRIZZLY TOLL 


The city has $1.5 million grant from the 


then, she will have shed the- 


she entered Peter Bent Brigham hospi- 
tal obesity program. third her left 


Montague said that after called Vail out throw 


RUBBLE YIELDS 


Seven Road Deaths 
Vermont, But 
Good Times Abound 


Everywhere. 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald 7/5/77 


when 


March.” 


The Boston Herald American 7/7/77 


Bilke-a Thon 
Nets $1,000 
For Boy 


The Denver Post 7/1/77 


The mix made for magic. The children gazed open-mouthed 
the clowns, clapped delightedly they received crowns, and 
sang along lustfully the band played the Mouse 


The New Jersey Herald 6/2/77 


Bankrupt association 


termed poor shape 


Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World 7/12/77 


were touched and our business manager was instructed 
work out the details inhibiting delivery quickly could. 


San Antonio Light 5/30/77 


With the exception victimless 


The Baton Rouge Enterprise 6/1/77 


Greeks Fine Hookers 


Contra Costra (Calif.) Times 5/31/77 


Carl Viking Holman, 


perennial loser, dies 


U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) install the main sewer trunk line 
under construction the Foster-Midway 
area. The wish they’d learn how edit 
these things TYPE. 

Albany (Ore.) Democrat-Herald 6/21/77 


AMs stories? 


Difference between day and night 
found tour Torring 


Editors: For reference, here are nunbers for Friday 


PAR1 Headshot man guillotined for murder young child. 


Shouting Match Ends Teacher’s Hearing 


crimes (which need not concern Wenatchee (Wash.) World 5/27/77 


here), every single crime committed 
nation ours invoives victim. 


ton schools 


The Register (Torrington, Conn.) 5/19/77 


A.P. “a” wire 6/23/77 


Newsday 7/13/77 


Have Mark Spitz, the understand there truth the 


Gunman 


Olympic swimming champion, and his 
attractive wife Susan split?— Allen, 
San Diego, Cal. 
They have. 


Parade 3/13/77 


report Olympic swimmer Mark Spitz 
and his wife are separated. right?— 
Los Angeles. 


right Parade 5/1/77 


CJR asks readers who contribute item 
for reproduction; please ir 


to 
iclude the name and 


this department to send only orig 
date of 


pajamas 
removed 


Greenwich Time 5.18 77 


kills self 


Odessa (Tex.) American 3/17/77 


nal clippings suitable 


publication, as well as your name and address 


Box menthol: 


Carlton 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down tar. 
Look the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The top selling cigarettes 


tar mg / nicotine mg 
cigarette cigarette 
Brand Non-Filter 1.6 
Brand Non-Filter 1.4 
Brand 1.2 
Brand 1.1 
Brand Menthol 1.2 
Brand Menthol 100 
Brand Box 1.0 


Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low 


tar mg nicotine mg. 
cigarette cigarette 

Brand Mild 0.9 
Brand Lights 0.9 
Brand Lights 0.8 
0.9 
Brand Menthol 0.8 
Brand Menthol 0.7 
Brand Menthol 0.5 
Brand 0.5 
Soft Pack 0.1 Soft pack-1 mg. 
Carlton Menthol 0.1 Menthol-less than mg. 
Carlton Box less than 


than mg. 


Av. per cigarette by FTC method 


all brands, lowest...Carlton 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar, 
.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Dangerous Your Health. Soft Pack and Menthol: mg. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 


Box: mg. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette FTC method. 


Less than tar. 
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